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It just happens, as we say, that a group of vigorous American 
writers exists all of whose work was produced between the years 1920 
and 1940. It also happens that it is possible to characterize these 
writers in a general way and note that they have many traits and 
attitudes in common; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
much of what they have in common is due to the historical com- 
plexion of their time. That their earliest production followed by a 
few years the conclusion of the first World War and their later pro- 
duction was darkened by the shadows of the coming war is, one is 
inclined to say, no accident. World-wars are not isolated or purely 
military phenomena; they are symptoms of profound developments 
in the social life and ideology of the times that suffer them; and it is 
often possible to trace highly significant relations between the litera- 
ture of a given age and the great wars that mark it. The generous 
ideology of the French Revolution was of extreme importance in 
rousing the imagination of poets like Wordsworth; and it was in re- 
action against the Terror and Napoleon that they built up the elo- 
quent defenses of their metaphysic, such as The Prelude and Bio- 
graphia literaria. The Napoleonic Wars were marked by severe 
political repression in England, and the defeat of Napoleon, by 
political repression throughout Europe; and this was a sharp spur 
to Shelley and Byron and Hazlitt. The Napoleonic Wars, together 
with the industrial revolution, were the cause of terrible suffering and 
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disorganization in industry, which more than anything else set off 
the prophetic fireworks of Carlyle and Ruskin. 

On American writers who took their start with the World War 
of 1914, one great effect of this experience was to make them disin- 
clined to many tones of sentiment which were natural to writers of 
an earlier time. So many ideologies had been discredited, so many 
“absolutes” exploded, that these men set out with resolute deter- 
mination to dispense in their work with a rhetoric of which they had 
been made suspicious and with any assumption of “‘values” which 
did not seem to rise spontaneously from the human scene as it de- 
ployed before them. The result was a body of fiction, in particular, 
which, in spite of great brilliancy and artistic resourcefulness, has 
seemed to many readers too bleak and chilling for the needs of the 
spirit. To many critics it has even appeared to be the product of 
cynicism and irresponsibility; but this, in my opinion, is a hasty 
judgment which does not give due credit to these men for their in- 
tellectual honesty and the deep, the fierce, concern they have for 
essentially decent human behavior and the possibility of a better 
social order. Their cynicism is at worst an exaggerated fear of pass- 
ing false money. 

It is not too easy to distinguish sharply between the product of 
the interbellum and the antebellum periods and to determine what 
names should be included in our survey. But we cannot fairly sup- 
pose that anyone who was over fifty in the year when the United 
States entered World War I was in any essential degree determined 
in his thinking and feeling by that event and the ideologies associated 
with it. It is even difficult to assume such determining force of the 
war in the case of men, like Sandburg and Mencken, who were over 
thirty-five in 1916. But it might at least be noticed that Sandburg’s 
first important volume of poems was published in that very year, and 
his most important volume of all from the point of view of social 
attitudes (The People, Yes) in 1936. The border-line cases become 
more numerous when we consider writers born in the 1880’s: Sin- 
clair Lewis and Elinor Wylie, Van Wyck Brooks, Robinson Jeffers, 
T. S. Eliot, Maxwell Anderson and Eugene O'Neill, Walter Lipp- 
mann and Waldo Frank. The World War did not begin at Sarajevo 
but was being prepared by social forces strongly active throughout 
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the world from at least the time of the Boer War, as Dos Passos has 
laid himself out to show in The 42nd Parallel. lf we take, as example, 
the case of the poets Eliot and Jeffers, we realize that it was the 
period of the war which marks the radical change in the one from 
languid mal du siécle to the earnest religious evangelism of The Waste 
Land and Ash Wednesday, and that in the other from gentle disciple- 
ship to Frost in Californians to the fierce repudiation of human 
society for its vulgarity and ugliness beginning with Tamar in 1924. 

But with Eliot and Jeffers it does not seem to me the World War, 
with its special penumbra of social implications, that was responsible 
for the tragically serious turn taken. The two men are clearly of a 
radical earnestness of nature which was bound to assert itself sooner 
or later, and which merely awaited some disastrous turn of history 
or some cultural catastrophe, as they might regard it, to start them 
going in the prophetic vein. It might be the Lisbon earthquake or it 
might be the Origin of Species. It was actually, I believe, the Origin 
of Species, the speculations of Freud and Frazer, the jibes of Men- 
cken, the whole series of intellectual earthquakes that so Spset the 
equanimity of the “humanists,” and, long before the war, had driven 
most of our intellectuals into Prufrock cynicism or the vague after- 
shine of transcendentalism that Robinson carried over from Brown- 
ing. The decadent symbolism of Eliot is partly reminiscent of French 
poets like Jules Laforgue and Tristan Corbiére, as the imagist free 
verse of Amy Lowell was inspired by other French poets of her day. 
This sort of thing was an effort of the poetic mind to squirm out of 
the strait jacket of “materialism,” utilitarianism, empiricism, im- 
posed upon it by nineteenth-century science and industry. It was 
also an instinctive effort to free one’s self from the vulgarity and 
commonplace of bourgeois living, to outdistance the bourgeoisie 
and tweak the nose of the boobs. 

These negative attitudes could not continue to satisfy so strenuous 
and ardent a spirit as Eliot’s. He must at all costs find some more 
positive inspiration for living. He could not find it anywhere in the 
collectivistic ideals of democracy or in the patient empiricism of 
science. He could find it neither in society nor in nature. There was 
nothing left for him but the uncompromising supernaturalism of 
Catholic faith. 
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As for Jeffers, he is of all poets the one who has most completely 
accepted the implications of science in regard to the nature of the 
universe and its governing powers. 

Unmeasured power, incredible passion, enormous craft: no 
thought apparent but burns darkly 

Smothered with its own smoke in the human brain-vault: 
no thought outside: a certain measure in phenomena: 

The fountains of the boiling stars, the flowers on the fore- 
land, the ever-returning roses of dawn. 


Making allowance for poetic personification and the artist’s pen- 
chant for hypostatizing beauty, we have here the most powerful 
statement of the naturalistic position since Lucretius. But this 
naturalism is a perfectly logical extension of Victorian scientific 
thinking; it had its anticipations in Swinburne, Meredith, and 
Hardy and would have found expression in American letters sooner 
or later even if the European powder keg had not blown up. 

It is somewhat harder to trace the causes of Jeffers’ misanthropy, 
his extreme dislike for human beings in the herd (“‘Shine, Perishing 
Republic’). Did he read Byron at Occidental or Nietzsche at Zii- 
rich? And why did they “take”? What secret wounding of his own 
psyche drove him into this Rousseauistic solitude, this Thoreau an- 
archism, this Coriolanus scorn for demos? It is a recurrent phenome- 
non in literature; and there is nothing in the record to show why it 
happened in twentieth-century Carmel rather than in eighteenth- 
century Dublin or third-century Lybia. It was the war in 1914 that 
turned the Jefferses from England to Carmel, and there he found the 
setting for the sadistic tragedies by which he is mainly known. These 
are even less obviously of contemporary inspiration. In “Apology 
for Bad Dreams,” Jeffers has explained his motive for writing these 
poems, and it takes us back to the Congo or the gods of Philistia. 
Life, he says, is full of pain and horror; the very beauty of the Car- 
mel coast calls out for blood sacrifices to satisfy some primal law of 
compensation. The best way to ward off suffering from his own 
house is to invent imaginary victims. The “magic” he invokes is, of 
course, psychological. What Jeffers is giving here is a modern ver- 
sion of Aristotle’s catharsis. It is modern in the sense that it is in- 
spired by the contemporary science of anthropology. If the World 
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War had anything to do with it, it was simply by supplying instances 
of horror and cruelty in the nature of things, and these might have 
been supplied by any other war or by any natural disaster such as 
the San Francisco Fire. 

It is, of course, important to remind ourselves of the spiritual 
climate to which all American intellectuals were born in the twen- 
tieth century. But if we are to characterize the peculiar cast of 
interbellum writing, we must narrow our view. Critics are saddened 
by my not including Ellen Glasgow and Willa Cather in my recent 
survey of typical writers of this period. There are two reasons for not 
including Ellen Glasgow. The first is that more than half her work 
appeared in print before 1917 and that her techniques and attitudes 
were established in the same period as Dreiser’s and Wharton’s. 
The second is that I have wished to take into account writers of 
greater force, originality, and distinction than she impresses me as 
being, in spite of her conscientious realism and her conscious atten- 
tion to form. I grow impatient with her long expositions, her formal 
characterizations, her perpetual perfunctory landscapes, and above 
all her endless colorless records of what her characters think and feel 
on all occasions. It is mainly, in these subjective passages, her pen- 
chant for brave clichés which ‘dates’ her at the same time that it 
ranks her somewhat below the best writers of either the antebellum 
or the postbellum period. 

She saw now, as she had seen in the night, that life is never what one dreamed, 


that it is seldom what one desired: yet for the vital spirit and the eager mind, 
the future will always hold the search for buried treasure and the possibilities 


of high adventure. 

Readers who have followed the heroine of Barren Ground to the final 
page will find that “buried treasure” and “high adventure”’ (echoes, 
perhaps, of Stevenson and the lantern-bearers) are the last things 
naturally suggested by Miss Glasgow’s record. 

As for Willa Cather, she has a lighter touch than Ellen Glasgow 
and has pretty consistently fought shy of contemporary subjects. 
Her wistful reminiscent charm has laid its delicate shadow on rocks 
already mellow with time and legend. Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop should be listed with Java Head and The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey as a charming volume falling within this period, but it has no 
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more to tell us than the others of the serious preoccupations of the 
interbellum mind. 

No, we cannot escape the facts, however they may fall short of 
what we had hoped. We had hoped for the “great American novel,” 
which meant something as jolly as Dickens, as noble as Tolstoy, as 
refined as Edith Wharton, and as heartening as Edgar Guest. But 
our writers had been driving ambulances and airplanes in the war. 
They had been riding the rods in the West and taking a look at the 
“jungles” in the South. They had been working in textile mills 
where men spit blood. They had witnessed the assembly line and 
the speed-up, the speculative boom and the long depression, the 
millions idle and Oklahoma farmers made homeless. They witnessed 
the violation of civil rights by the F.B.I., the bloody suppression of 
the I.W.W., the disgrace of Daugherty and Harding. On the inter- 
national stage they saw Mr. Wilson made a fool of at Versailles and 
repudiated by the Senate. They saw Manchukuo, Ethiopia, Spain 
delivered to the wolves. They saw the brutal and obscene martyr- 
dom of the Jewish race, the suppression of free thought throughout 
the continent of Europe, the cause of the people betrayed in Russia. 
They saw the British government cynically playing the game of the 
Nazis, hoping to turn them East. They had seen every ideology 
discredited, every slogan turned to vile uses, democracy itself made 
the cloak for exploitation and economic banditry. 

These were the grosser facts in the light of which they had to make 
their interpretation of life. In the realm of theory they were heirs to 
all the systems prevailing among the pre-war group, but taken at a 
later stage. Darwinism was even more firmly established. It was no 
longer something to be wrestled with, compensated for, and rein- 
terpreted in the light of ancient idealisms. Nineteenth-century 
mechanism had been refined and softened under the influence of the 
newer physics; but the relativism that led Eddington and Jeans back 
to vagueness and “indeterminacy” was less heartening when it spread 
from the realm of matter to the realm of values. Marx was in the 
ascendent. But Marxianism had passed from the first phase, in 
which men deplored the wastefulness and cruelty of capitalism and 
prayed for the coming of the co-operative commonwealth, into the 
second phase, in which the stress was laid on relativism in the inter- 
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pretation of social ideals. Men’s ideals were ultimately the product 
of their position in the industrial setup, and the finest sentiments 
might be simply the specious defense of an economic advantage. 
Freud was in the ascendent. But Freudianism had passed from its 
first phase, in which men were shocked at the prominence of the 
libido in the world of sentiment, to its second, in which all sentiment, 
all opinion, was seen as not something justified by reason but some- 
thing explainable as the product of rationalization. These relativis- 
tic and “materialistic” interpretations were carried by Veblen into 
every department of “bourgeois” mores, and the pride of the aristo- 
crat in his virtues and refinements was stripped barer than ever 
Teufelsdréckh had stripped it. The “‘soul” ceased to be a respectable 
term in psychology and gave way to behavior as the only subject 
capable of objective study and verification. If “behaviorism’”’ was 
discredited by the crudities and extravagances of Watson, it was 
only the word that had to be abandoned; the method and assump- 
tions triumphed in nearly every school of psychology. 

It was this relativism and behaviorism that distinguished the time 
of Hemingway and Farrell as sharply from that of Glasgow and 
Hergesheimer as the horror of restored legitimacy distinguished the 
time of Byron and Shelley from that of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
The interbellum writers bound themselves by a self-denying ordi- 
nance. They were not to indulge themselves in the abstractions of 
reason and sentiment (soap bubbles of rationalizing emotion). These 
had been losing weight and substance ever since the days of Ruskin. 
They were to abjure the polysyllabic adjectives that serve not to il- 
luminate human nature but to fringe it with an aura of gaseous iri- 
descence. They were not to allow themselves the higher construc- 
tions of sentimental syntax—the card-castle periods of Pater and 
James and Proust. Their job was not to make us love their charac- 
ters but to show them to us in action. It mattered little what their 
people thought and felt—how they justified themselves for what 
they did with noble words—Platonic fictions. Still less was the 
author to smear his people with pinks and blues and yellows so that 
we might know what moral evaluation to put upon them. The im- 
portant thing was to show the stimulus and the response in action. 

Farrell’s Studs Lonigan was not a good man nor a bad man. He 
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was an average kid, with capacities in him for a rich, full life. He 
was dropped into a cultural vacuum where nothing could flourish 
but hooliganism. We watch him falling through all the circles of 
ignoble hell, and we are left to mourn “the expense of spirit in a 
waste of shame.” But our compassion for Studs, our sense of the 
fearful moral of his case, is not induced by any words of the author 
intended to rouse our sympathy or direct our understanding. His 
part was to choose and range the facts in logical, behavioristic se- 
quence; and we are left to make our own interpretations. Essentially 
the same method is applied to the case of Charley Anderson in 
U.S.A., to the Jeeters in Tobacco Road, to the drifters and seekers of 
Hemingway’s “‘lost generation.”’ And it is this want of disarming 
rhetoric more than anything in the subject matter that has labeled 
these men hard-boiled and materialistic. 

Wolfe and Faulkner make a partial exception to the character of 
interbellum fiction as sketched above. The behaviorism is there in 
full force, but it is heavily disguised in Wolfe, and in much of Faulk- 
ner, by the plush of speech (to use Meredith’s phrase)—the pre- 
ciosity of Faulkner, the turgid mysticism of Wolfe, the frenzied and 
affected verbalism which is the tribute they both pay to their charac- 
ter as southern gentlemen and to the literary tradition of Scott and 
Poe. And this is not simply a question of words. Both of them are 
clear that, however perverse or ignoble is the action of their charac- 
ters, it is the action of spirits. In Wolfe the romantic confusion is 
most marked, for his leading characters are but masks for himself. 
And when they mistake their appetities or their ambitions for some- 
thing godlike, when he clothes them in a cloudy mantle of fine words, 
he is the dupe of his own sophistication as much as Byron in Childe 
Harold or Shelley in Epipsychidion. 

But there is this to be said. The rhetoric of these men is not the 
weakly genteel rhetoric, the sentimental moonshine, of 1910 or 1890. 
These men, whose work was all produced since 1925, have made a 
clean break with the antebellum manner and go back to earlier 
masters for their inspiration. And the passionate ambitions, the 
perverse idealisms and obsessions which are served up with this 
extravagance of rhetoric are not the puling aspirations of Georgian 
sentiment as these are so well recorded in Eliot’s Portrait of a Lady. 
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These are not “nice” people, but stripped and tortured beings ready 
to risk their very souls on the desperate gamble of all-or-nothing. It 
is a kind of fierce paganism, along with a fierce and pitiless realism, 
that makes these writers contemporary with the less rhetorical 
authors of their time. 

Dos Passos and Marquand have this in common that they have 
not altogether neglected the class of people who are characterized by 
“niceness” of sentiment. Only, with both of them, the concern is 
to show up, by their irony, the falseness or the sterility of this “bour- 
geois’”’ refinement of feeling. In Marquand this is a comparatively 
simple matter, though it is managed with considerable skill and sub- 
tlety of effect. The superiority of the Apleys proves in the last analy- 
sis to be hardly more than the snobbishness of unproductive wealth; 
their Boston refinement hardly more than the deprivation of what 
for more demanding spirits would spell life itself. As for the Brills of 
Wickford Point, their traditionary culture is nothing more than a 
racket, by which they secure for themselves the comforts of idleness 
and social consideration. 

With Dos Passos, the irony strikes deeper and goes to the very 
roots of social sentimentalism. His public relations counselor, 
J. Ward Moorehouse, and his interior decorator, Elenor Stoddard— 
it is actual want of heart, disguised as niceness of sentiment, that 
enables these to make their way in the world and feather their nests 
so well, the one by way of finance, the other by way of aesthetics, 
and both of them by way of professional benevolence. They have 
all the right sentiments and no feelings at all, save a liking for success 
and a revulsion from the common. These people have no knowledge 
of themselves, and Dos Passos never characterizes them except in 
terms of their own dim perceptions. It is only the record of the facts 
which in the end makes us realize how perfectly, in this commercial 
world, shallowness and obtuseness qualify their holders for success. 
It is one of the purest examples of what I have called the behaviorism 
of this school of writing, and all the more remarkable because it is 
operating in a field of highly complicated motivations. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that, because these men 
are so shy of sentimental ideologies, they are therefore cynics, or 
materialists, or “irresponsibles.”’ There is plenty of evidence that 
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Caldwell is deeply concerned for the spiritual degradation that ac- 
companies the desperate indigence of agricultural labor in the South, 
that Farrell harbors a fierce hatred for the cultural poverty into 
which he was born and of which he was himself like a brand snatched 
from the burning. Dos Passos is a born aesthete, a tender spirit 
bruised and revolted by his experience in the war. It was not by 
choice that he wrote of America in his day as the heartless arena of 
commercial anarchy; he was forced to build his whole artistic struc- 
ture out of materials naturally repugnant to his nature. Wolfe, we 
know, though a stormy and ill-regulated spirit, driven by desperate 
need to compensate for some deep sense of inferiority, was yet a man 
singly devoted to the pure ideal of literary art. He came to realize 
before he died the shoddy egoism of much for which he had striven; 
he came to realize how incapable are fame and “‘love”’ to fill the void 
of the spirit. He was all along aware of the essential largeness of men 
by virtue of their ideal aims and aspirations; and in the end he was 
convinced that the individual can never find full satisfaction except 
as he makes common cause with other men in the realization of their 
common aims. 

Hemingway is perhaps the one most reluctant to take into his 
mouth any of the sacred words that have been so discredited, to em- 
brace any ideology or system of values that he has not tried out 
in his personal experience. He was militantly determined to come 
at any higher values only by the slow inductive method of trial and 
experiment. He began with the simplest and surest things like 
physical sensations. But in the end he proved for himself the reality, 
not merely of the traditional romantic sentiment of love, but also of 
courage, of faithfulness to one’s comrades, and, beyond that, of 
loyalty to the humane ideal which goes under the name of the Re- 
public. He has been slow to deal with these intangibles. But we 
have to respect the slowness of a man who had to serve his years in 
war-torn Spain before he could write For Whom the Bell Tolls; who 
has always had to live through any subject before he could verbalize 
upon it. 

One of the latest comers is Steinbeck, and it may be that the tone 
of his writing is an anticipation of the future in American fiction. 
There is a sunnier note in him than in any of the others. The ele- 
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ments in him are kindlier mixed. He was born under fortunate skies 
and seemingly favored by the conditions of his breeding. He did not 
begin with the Okies, but with themes more romantic and less over- 
cast with the anxious problems of labor and unemployment. The 
toiler attracted him first by his vitality, his pride, his bonhomie. 
Steinbeck saw him as picturesque and heroic, with a luster round 
him as in the wood blocks of Rockwell Kent. It was the dust storms, 
the great migrations of the homeless, the desperate race against 
hunger and exploitation, that drew out the strenuous somber note 
of The Grapes of Wrath. And even here what most impresses him is 
the sturdiness and flexibility of human beings pitted against the 
anonymous forces of nature and the industrial machine—man’s 
capacity to learn and grow, the persistence of the family pattern, 
and the inevitability with which new social units, confronted with 
new situations, evolve new forms of organization and control. His 
view of “‘demos”’ is full of reminders of Sandburg’s in The People, Yes, 
whether he shows him as ignorant and gullible, suffering perpetual 
relapse and defeat, as salty and tough and shrewd, or as having the 
power of direction toward an ideal—‘‘growing beyond his work, 
walking up the stairs of his concepts.” 

It was, on the whole, a period of marked distrust for traditional 
ideologies and for anything that smacks of spiritual pretentiousness. 
And these writers are all characterized by their disinclination to take 
anything on trust, by their stern avoidance of what they would call 
sentimentalism. They have frequently been dismissed as mere 
naughty boys, smart-alecks, with no sense of responsibility toward 
the American culture which they represent. But that has so often 
been the reaction of critics to anything a bit too lively, a bit too 
novel, for a taste formed on other models! The seriousness and 
sincerity of these writers I see no reason to doubt, nor even their 
essential idealism as a group. Their idealism is tentative and full of 
reservations. They are, like us all in the present moment, abnormal- 
ly touchy, fearful of being taken in. We should not wish our writers 
to be bigger fools than ourselves. What these writers are concerned 
with at bottom is that men should attain to the spiritual dignity of 
which they are potentially capable, that the social forms which em- 
body relations among men should be social in the full sense of the 
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word and should better reflect the ideals of democratic justice to 
which in this country we pay at least lip service. 

We complain somewhat childishly that they have not the breadth 
and geniality of the great Victorian writers. Our novelists and poets 
are spoiling for a chance to expand and shine in the sun. The climate 
has been too chill and bleak for any growths less hardy than pine and 
spruce. Let us have a little more sun, and we shall see apple blos- 
soms again, and sweet apples in season. But we must remember that 
the greatest writers of fiction have always been realists in the main. 
And realism has to have something to work with before it can sound 
the resonant note of faith and hope. To those who view with alarm 
the tone of interbellum writing, we might say: What could we ex- 
pect from men conditioned as these have been? What came ye forth 
into the wilderness for to see? Will ye gather figs from thistles? 





KEEPING OUT OF HAMLET’S WAY: SOME NOTES 
ON THE TEACHING OF DRAMA 


IRVIN C. POLEY’ 


Suppose we decide upon Hamlet for general class reading—an 
astonishingly right play for high-school groups of reasonably good 
academic ability, yet often overlooked because of the attitude this 
precept suggests: ‘“‘Read Hamlet every day for a month, every 
month for a year, every year for a lifetime.”’ In the writer’s opinion 
it is true, as of no other play, that each new reading discloses new 
beauties and new depths, but the greatness of its poetry and the 
depth of its understanding of life should not blind us to its excellence 
on a lower plane as a melodrama. Think of its ghost, its misunder- 
standing lovers, its true friends and false ones, its poisoned drink and 
poisoned weapons, its fop and clownish gravedigger for comic relief, 
its battle in the tomb, its many murders. The main objective of ap- 
preciation of drama in general is not lost in work upon a particular 
play; the study of Hamlet should lead to further delving in good dra- 
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matic literature, and the success of the course must be judged by 
such evidences of appreciation. And acceptance of Hamlet as good 
theater, as a good show—professionals sometimes refer to it as actor- 
proof—will aid, not hinder, later acceptance—in private study, per- 
haps, or in a college course on Shakespeare—of this play as great 
drama and great poetry. 

The approach is designed, then, to arouse prompt interest in the 
characters and the plot. The teacher reads through the dramatis 
personae, pausing briefly to emphasize the names of the most im- 
portant characters—Hamlet, Claudius, Gertrude, Polonius, Laertes, 
Ophelia, Horatio—and their relationship to one another. If the 
whole group hears first the right pronunciation of Laertes, for in- 
stance, and is entirely clear that he is the brother of Ophelia and the 
son of Polonius, the six or seven minutes—not more—are well spent. 
The teacher uses four or five words to set the first scene verbally, 
pointing out perhaps that Shakespeare’s stage directions are meager 
compared to those of modern plays and that readers must therefore 
be constantly alert to see the picture. He then reads the lines of the 
first scene with military briskness, interrupting the soldier’s talk 
only by a quick intaking of breath on the entrances of the ghost and 
by a brief summary of Horatio’s rather dull account of Fortinbras 
(Il. 80-125). 

The opening part of the second scene is slowed up again by the 
need of explaining Fortinbras—essentially a tedious procedure be- 
cause even the adult, Hamlet-wise through many readings and per- 
formances, is likely to need to find out on each revisit what the For- 
tinbras plot is all about. This time Claudius’ whole speech should 
be ‘‘thrown over’’—to use the actor’s term for making points extra- 
obvious—not only because we have to understand sometime the 
situation with Norway and young Fortinbras, but also because 
Hamlet’s black figure gains dramatic value by his prolonged and 
moody silence. Before beginning the speech the teacher attempts to 
paint in words—probably only fifteen or twenty, for the law of 
diminishing returns here operates quickly—the gaiety, the frivolity, 
the light-headed chatter, perhaps the jewels, the ermine, the brilliant 
reds and purples and yellows of the costumes—some may see an 
Edwin Abbey painting—and the whole set off by Hamlet in deep 
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mourning, as conspicuous as black can be when everything else is 
bright. 

The teacher reads the entire scene forcefully and distinctly. 
While doing so, he has unobtrusively made sure several times that 
the group is understanding the main drift; experienced teachers, 
while they appear not to stop what they are doing, get skilful in 
knowing which children’s faces are barometric. He pauses for brief 
explanations as seldom as possible and only when he feels he may 
lose attention through failure to comprehend. For example, he 
paraphrases Hamlet’s first speech, “‘A little more than kin, and less 
than kind” (1. 65). He explains Horatio’s line, “Oh, yes, my lord, he 
wore his beaver up” (I. 23). He then asks, to see how many have 
understood the explanation and to show how much meaning is shown 
by stress, “‘Which word would Horatio naturally emphasize?” 

This procedure has taken about thirty minutes. The pupils have 
not understood everything, but they have become interested to see 
what will happen next. It is time for them to act a little themselves. 
They are told to turn to the following passage: 

HAMLET: Arm’d, say you? 

Horatio:? Arm’d, my lord. 

HAMLET: From top to toe? 

Horatio: My lord, from head to foot. 

HAMLET: Then saw you not his face? 

Horatio: Oh, yes, my lord; he wore his beaver up. 

HAMLET: What, look’d he frowningly? 

Horatio: A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 

HAMLET: Pale or red? 

Horatio: Nay, very pale. 

While the class is finding the place, the teacher writes on the board, 
“Acting is the illusion of the first time,” and asks if anybody knows 
what the word “‘illusion” means. It is soon obvious to the class that 
although a line on the stage cannot be said properly without previous 
practice, it must seem to the audience as if it were being said for the 
first time. The teacher then asks one of the class to be Horatio in the 
passage selected while he himself will play Hamlet. He announces 

2 Some of these lines really belong to Marcellus and Bernardo, but there is no reason 
why Horatio couldn’t say them, and for purposes of the exercise they are assigned to 
him. 
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that the little scene will be done twice and asks the class to be ready 
to say at the end of the two performances which Hamlet seemed 
more real and why. The teacher first goes through his part as well 
as he is able; then he does only the lines as well as he can and fails to 
act, as it were, between the lines. When actually saying speeches, he 
seems Hamlet; when Horatio is speaking, however, he drops the 
character and looks vacantly at the audience with humorous con- 
fidence that if he says his lines nothing more can be expected. 

Everybody in the group knows which performance was sincere 
and which performance was ludicrously unconvincing. Some will 
help the rest to see why the first gave the illusion and why the second 
did not. With that fundamental conception theirs, a very little 
practice will develop reasonable ability not only to pick up cues 
promptly but to listen and to think and otherwise to hold the part 
when not speaking. 

Another Hamlet, another Horatio, and perhaps still a third pair, 
are given their chance to make the characters live. Perhaps there 
is time to let the class see why “‘from head to foot”’ has the under- 
emphasis of affirmation and why a “countenance more in sorrow 
than in anger’’ will be the only speech which must be delayed a 
second or two to indicate—with a flash of the eye, perhaps—that the 
idea has to be formulated. 

In the last five minutes of the period the teacher says something 
like this: ‘In going ahead on your own, re-read at least twice—once 
aloud, if convenient—these first two scenes of Act I. You will be 
surprised how much more you will get out of Hamlet every time you 
read it. Then go ahead into scene 3 and get to know Ophelia. She’s 
the heroine of the play. Polonius—how many know what relation 
Polonius is to Ophelia, by the way? Father? Right—Polonius has a 
very famous speech in this scene, nearly every line of which is a 
familiar quotation. See how many of them you have heard before. 
The play is full of quotable things, of course. You know the story 
of the old farmér who said there was nothing so wonderful about 
Hamlet—it was just a patchwork of quotations. Did anybody notice 
any familiar lines you especially like? They may mean more to you 
than the ones other people have often quoted. And as you read, I 
want you to start thinking about these questions I’ve written on the 
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board. I’m not sure—no one is—what the answers are, but we do 

know that Shakespeare was a very successful playwright who made 

money by pleasing all kinds of people. Knowing that may suggest 

answers that seem reasonable.” 
On the blackboard are these questions: 

1. In the first scene why does Shakespeare put in several speeches that have no 
reference to the plot? 

2. Why does he have the Horatio ghost scene first, then the court scene, and 
then the Ophelia scene before Hamlet meets the ghost himself? 

3. In the second scene why does Shakespeare have Claudius take up Fortinbras 
first, then Laertes, then Hamlet? 


Several days later some suggestions which seem reasonable will come 
from the class. The teacher will need to supplement, perhaps to hint; 
but with the big proviso that he be everlastingly careful that indi- 
viduals speak briefly and pertinently and, after examination of the 
evidence, the class will gain more by this procedure, the writer feels, 
than if they are merely told that these scenes exemplify ways prac- 
tical dramatists have of allowing for latecomers and of using con- 
trast and climax to heighten interests. 

The first day’s procedure has been given in detail because of its 
importance; the follow-up can be indicated tersely. At the next 
group meeting, for five or six minutes, the teacher permits those who 
have found famous lines, or ones they especially like, to read them to 
see who can recognize their speakers. He then asks the class to open 
their books to Act I, scene 1. He reads off the names of players for 
the parts of Francisco, Bernardo, Marcellus, and Horatio. They are 
allowed to see what they can do as far as line 60. Other individuals 
act out Act I, scene 2, lines 42-258, and then Act I, scene 3, lines 43- 
136. The teacher interrupts only when the sense is badly missed or 
when in the bigger roles he wants to put in a new actor. By using 
three Hamlets, two Horatios, two Claudiuses, and two Poloniuses, 
he manages to give nineteen people a chance. He compliments 
several pupils who did particularly well. One of them had little to 
say, but he had kept in the part so well by listening that it is clear 
to the class how much small parts can do to make or mar the illusion. 
Having had a chance to try their wings, the class listens readily to 
the teacher’s interpretation of Hamlet’s meeting with the ghost. 
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At the third gathering of the class the teacher gives the pupils 
two minutes to verify the spelling of the characters’ names and then 


gives a one-word test of perhaps ten or twenty items like the follow- 
ing: 
But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill: 
Break we our watch up; and by my advice, 
Let us impart what we have seen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet..... 3 
1. Who says this? 
Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother’s death 
The memory be green... . 
Yet so far hath discretion fought with nature 
That we with wisest sorrow think on him, 
Together with remembrance of ourselves.‘ 
2. Who says this? 
What wouldst thou beg, Laertes, 
That shall not be my offer, not thy asking? 
The head is not more native to the heart, 
The hand is more instrumental to the mouth, 
Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father.® 
3. Who says this? 
4. What is the name of the father referred to? 
The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!® 
. Who said this? 


wn 


Papers are exchanged, to be corrected while the teacher reads the 
right answer. By this quick test the classes had some of the finer 
passages emphasized, and the teacher has assembled some evidence 
from which he can infer which members of the class have probably 
read attentively and understood the main part of the story. He may 
find, for example, a good many misses on the second question and 
will give, therefore, a class explanation of Fortinbras; he will prob- 
ably find one or two persons that need private help in getting the 
main situation clear. 

Momentum gained from the first act well understood causes the 
play almost to go of itself from now on if the teacher does not yield 
to the temptation to stop for many explanations. Some printed com- 


3. 1, ll. 166-70. 4]. 2, ll. 1-8. ST. 2, ll. 45-49. 6T. 5, ll. 189-90. 
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ments on interpretation—even the recorded bickerings of critics— 
are interesting to an adult, and the aesthetically mature boys and 
girls can safely be urged to read them. But the great objective must 
not be forgotten for a moment; to this end pace must be maintained. 
The test is: Does this comment or explanation help the pupils to 
appreciate drama? Will it tempt them to read more good plays? 
Explanation is necessary, however, when the line is meaningless 
without the stage business that goes with it. When Hamlet says to 
his mother (III. 4, 1. 53), “Look here, upon this picture, and on this,” 
they should know that the actor points, perhaps, first to a miniature 
on a chain about his neck and then either to a real picture of his uncle 
on his mother’s table or to an imaginary one in the air. When Ham- 
let says to Osric (V.2, 1. 94), “Put your bonnet to his right use; ’tis 
for the head,”’ the humor will be lost if they don’t see Osric as ridicu- 
lously overdressed and overmannered, foolishly flourishing a highly 
plumed hat. And the humor has value, like smooth riding on a scenic 
railway before a sudden drop; it was deliberately placed here by a 
canny playwright to make contrast for the final tragedies. 

Furthermore, the class will like the play the better for knowing 
why, after the great scene with his mother, Hamlet stops to drag off 
the stage Polonius’ dead body, or why Ellen Terry found Henry 
Irving unsympathetic to what she had thought was an inspiration to 
play Ophelia’s mad scene in black. When the pupils read that the 
plays were produced without a curtain, some will see for themselves 
that the stage must be cleared. Others will realize without having 
to be told, as did finally Miss Terry, that there must be but one black 
figure in the play. When Ophelia offers to return Hamlet’s gifts, 
Hamlet’s comment, “I never gave thee aught,” takes on poignancy 
when the class hears described the Forbes-Robertson business of 
struggling with himself not to kiss Ophelia’s hair, implying how much 
more than jewels he could have given her had he not been born to set 
the times aright. 

If, by these procedures, the class, in experiencing at the end of the 
play the satisfaction of seeing how the story comes out, has also 
really felt the sublimity of Hamlet’s farewell to Horatio: 


If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
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And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 

To tell my story..... 7 
the pupils will suspect that there is much for them, as well as for 
mature readers, in delving for further meanings beyond. The teach- 
er’s part here is to suggest—and sometimes to require—activities 
that will necessitate re-reading and reflection. Noting famous lines 
whose source is often forgotten in our everyday speech has already 
been mentioned under another topic. This may lead naturally to a 
pupil’s building of a one-word test of the “‘Who says” or the ‘Under 
what circumstances”’ types. The best test, or a combination of parts 
of the best tests, can be used with this class or saved for another. A 
variation may be the formulation of questions that give the best 
chance for difference of opinion. 

Another device, and one that requires a skill most schools give too 
little practice in—rapid reading of familiar material—is adapted 
from H. L. Miller’s Directing Study. Everybody is sitting down ex- 
cept one person, who reads clearly from any part of the play he 
wishes. The first person who can turn to the right place rises silently, 
then the second, and the third. When about half the group have 
risen, the teacher signals to stop, and, as a little check on the honor 
system, asks someone to give the page and line. Those that have 
risen may each receive a point (although the score should be taken as 
rather a joke), and another person is called on to read whatever he 
wishes. This device is enjoyed by nearly all children and thus has 
the advantages of helping to associate Shakespeare with fun and of 
stimulating re-reading the play by way of preparation. Its obvious 
limitations must be faced; it tests appreciation only as familiarity 
with the play and skill in rapid reading are tests of appreciation. 

Still another method is that of writing stage directions for certain 
scenes from Hamlet as if it were a modern play by Barrie, for ex- 
ample. For purposes of comparison the teacher will probably have 
asked everyone to read the same modern play—Barrie’s Admirable 
Crichton and Galsworthy’s Silver Box are good choices. Here the au- 
thors, following Shaw’s example, have frankly accepted the drama 
as something to be read as well as something to be played. To assist 
the reader’s imaginations they have provided stage directions that 


7V. 2, Il. 357-60. 
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give in detail the appearance and temperament of the characters, 
their manner of speaking, and their changes in mood—the business 
that often makes the words meaningful. The effort to make vivid 
stage directions for Shakespeare aids the appreciation of the modern 
dramatic artist as well as the Elizabethan one. 

Better than any of these devices is that of organizing small troupes 
for the working-up of a scene from Hamlet for the rest of the class to 
see. First, directors are appointed or elected, and some suggestions 
of good scenes are made. As soon as each director has decided on 
the selection he wishes to work on—often none of those listed—the 
teacher and all the directors in committee meeting divide up the 
class. Everybody gets a rather big part or several little ones; supers 
if needed can be invited on the last day or so from other troupes. The 
actors who have shown up best in the largely impromptu-class acting 
can be put where they are most needed, and yet preferences for cer- 
tain individuals can be considered. People, and especially girls, work 
better with those they are fond of; the teacher can see that no one is 
made to feel unwanted. Each troupe, the ultimate responsibility 
falling on its director, must be ready in perhaps a week or ten days 
to give a reasonably intelligent and smooth performance. Making 
cuts, casting and recasting, deciding on emphasis, being sure the 
audience can see and hear, using romantic or modern costumes, em- 
ploying scenery or playing d la Our Town, assembling properties, 
prompting, arranging speeches before the curtain to announce the 
cast or to summarize omitted parts—all of these are questions the 
troupes themselves must decide. The teacher is available for con- 
sultation. He helps find reference books. He moves from room to 
room during the rehearsal period and offers advice whenever he 
thinks it is needed—oftenest on stage-grouping. He may give some 
general exercises and a few private lessons on voice. He will call the 
troupes together for general help in committing lines. In this he will 
explain why we should memorize in wholes and aloud and in short 
attacks repeated often and always with an effort to bring out the 
meaning. Thus he attacks the unfortunate notion that after one has 
learned the lines by heart, one can devote one’s self to “putting in” 
expression. He may tell the class how Maude Adams said she never 
consciously memorized her parts; she said the lines aloud so often, 
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experimenting with pitch and tempo and emphasis and word-group- 
ing, that the words themselves were hers when she needed them. 

When each troupe is ready it first has the benefit of a tryout before 
the rest of the class. A few days are given for smoothing out the 
rough places that performance before an audience has made obvious, 
and then all or nearly all the scenes are given before another section 
and such parents and teachers as find it convenient to come. If one 
or more of the scenes then stands out as worthy of a larger audience, 
its troupe is usually invited to repeat its performance in assembly. 
A big public performance of the whole play, however, may tempt the 
teacher to put the success of the performance ahead of the attitude of 
appreciation that is the real objective; the term ‘“‘coaching”’ justly 
connotes to many people something the reverse of education. 

The intensive reading of Hamlet and the less intensive, but still 
careful, reading of a modern play like the Admirable Crichton will be 
followed perhaps by such a representative eighteenth-century 
comedy as She Stoops To Conquer, wherewith much the same pro- 
cedure as with Hamlet will be followed. It is a much easier play to 
understand, but the teacher will need to establish the mood of the 
period. With Mrs. Hardcastle and Tony Lumpkin revealed, how- 
ever, as types of silly mother and spoiled son still with us in essence, 
the play will usually carry itself. These three plays—a tragedy, a 
comedy, an ironic comedy that is close to a tragedy—are representa- 
tive of the three greatest periods in English drama and will serve 
admirably as a common starting-place from which the pupils will go 
exploring on their own. 

Not only at this point but during the whole progress of a unit 
the teacher will be aware of his opportunity for facilitating the 
growth of personality. The students can come to prefer knowing 
the truth to the pessimism of people who say, “‘There’s so much 
that’s terrible in life that I don’t want to hear about it. 1 want to 
read only about happy things.’’ The boys and girls may, instead, 
feel the purging that comes from a great tragedy—the sense that 
life may indeed be terrible at times, but that it is also glorious to face 
it, to feel its depth, and to try to understand. Because it is dishonest 
they will loathe the “happy ending”’ given Crichton in the movies. 
They may realize how As You Like It may have lions in France 
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without loss in essential verity and how Dear Brutus may be true 
without being real, while on the other hand they will see that one 
may have the literal and even the real and miss truth, as in too many 
movies. 

Dramatic literature is full of examples of all the qualities young 
people most admire. Some of these the teacher will bring out by 
discussion; others he will tactfully allow to speak for themselves. A 
whole essay could be written on Hamlet’s courtesy; in his joy at see- 
ing Horatio again the young prince still remembers to greet Mar- 
cellus cordially and to say to Bernardo, whom he does not know, 
“‘Good even, sir.’” Even when Polonius exasperates him, he tells the 
players to mock him not. It is needless to multiply examples— 
Cyrano’s unselfishness, Rosalind’s gay courage, Crichton’s determin- 
ation to play the game. 

Co-operation, responsibility, poise, self-control—the small-troupe 
situation provides opportunity for the practice of these virtues and 
the appreciation of them. Group approval is bountifully bestowed 
on the individual who keeps his head in the performance if something 
goes wrong. The drama course can claim no monopoly on facilities 
for developing these qualities, but in the matter of self-respect it can 
sometimes make a unique contribution. It often happens that a 
child whose self-esteem has been broken by failure in other parts of 
school life will find a niche in a play where he can taste the medicine 
of success. When the teacher of drama is an educator rather than 
merely a coach, he will occasionally find such opportunities for 
brilliant case work. 

Before concluding these notes we must ask the question, How can 
we tell when our objective of growth through drama has been 
reached? And the answer must be, with a bow to Henry Morrison, 
“Only by observing behavior.” If the student has begun a library of 
his own, is drama intelligently represented? Does he draw plays 
from the libraries? What kind of performances does he patronize at 
the theater? What evidences in his writing and speaking have we 
that dramatic literature means something to him? Does he attempt 
any voluntary projects—writing plays and criticisms of plays, for 
example, or building a marionette theater? If the teacher can say 
“ves” to most of these questions, it is fair to assume that his class- 
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room approach has fulfilled its purpose and that the community 
has gained a consumer some of whose dollars will vote for an intelli- 
gent drama and a self-respecting theater. 





UTILIZING SCHOOL PUBLICITY 


ELIZABETH A. GREEN’ 


School publicity, that modern necessity which is still often burden- 
some to principals and editors alike, has its bright side. It can be 
turned into an educational medium of surprising power, given a 
leader with sufficient time and inclination. 

When I “inherited” the publications of our school three years ago, 
in addition to the magazine and yearbook I found myself advising 
the Press Board, a student group responsible for sending out news to 
the local newspaper and to the home-town papers of the boarding 
pupils. What then seemed the last straw has now grown important 
to me as a means of teaching not only responsibility but also some of 
the techniques that classroom instruction frequently fails to get 
across. Since I heard Jane, whose themes used to come in spotted 
with pronoun errors, reject a reporter’s story because “there is some- 
thing funny about that sentence; I think the pronoun is wrong,” I 
have found a satisfaction in the work quite apart from the number of 
inches we get published. 

Our Press Board includes a chairman, a secretary in charge of 
keeping our files complete and accurate, another who takes care of 
our clipping book, and about a dozen reporters. The chairman must 
be a capable writer and a real leader if the board is to escape too close 
supervision and the consequent “classroom” attitude. Our chairman 
makes the weekly assignments, checks stories before they are sent 
out, presides at meetings, and reports on specially difficult assign- 
ments or in emergencies. For two years we have been fortunate in 
having a chairman with sufficient interest and teaching ability to 
spend hours, in the spring, training the new board in the fundamen- 


* Teacher of English in the Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. The 
activity described in this article took place at the Emma Willard School, Troy, N.Y. 
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tals of news-writing. And the efficacy of good student instruction 
always leaves this schoolmarm somewhat abashed. 

Except for the chairman, who usually puts in four or more hours a 
week on her job, the duties of Press Board are not onerous. Every- 
body is expected to attend the half-hour weekly meetings at which 
we try to compensate for a lack of news-consciousness in many of our 
teachers and students by pooling our knowledge and uncovering 
every elusive Latin tea and sophomore election. We also discuss the 
technique of news-writing, the laws of libel, and good material for 
feature stories. Once a year the reporter from the local paper who 
handles our stories comes up to give us pointers. We were pleased 
this last winter to hear her say that our copy is usually in better 
shape than that submitted by the local college. 

A reporter’s heavy duty comes once in six weeks when she is one of 
the pair responsible for covering all the news of the week. The two 
divide the regular ‘‘beats’’ from which our advance stories come—the 
principal’s secretary, the dramatic coach, the head of the athletic 
association, and the like. In addition, the girls on duty must be 
ready to cover spot news, write up lectures, and send letters to home- 
town papers if some special individual honor is announced. 

Several times a year we send out news of major events in quantity 
to home-town papers. Shortly before each of the three big dramatic 
productions, immediately after school elections in the spring, and on 
the day of honor awards in June, the entire board assembles for a 
couple of hours of intensive work. Every outgoing letter must be 
approved in rough draft before it may be copied on school paper; 
every finished letter must be checked over before it may be mailed. 
Failure to observe correct form calls for recopying. By the end of the 
year every girl is writing an acceptable business letter, paying atten- 
tion to the little items in punctuation and spacing so frequently neg- 
lected in classroom assignments. Because most of our girls do not 
type, we are particularly concerned with neatness and legibility. 

Even with these special letter sessions, the reporter’s work is not 
burdensome. According to records kept for three months last winter, 
the typical reporter spends an average of one and one-half hours per 
week on Press Board, a moderate amount of time as extracurricular 
activities go. Of course individual differences affect such figures, but 
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our slowest and most conscientious worker needed only two and one- 
half hours a week for her Press Board obligations. 

From an English teacher’s point of view perhaps the greatest gain 
through this activity is the steady practice in writing clear, accurate 
English. Every correction in spelling, every comma added, every 
revision in sentence structure is “functional”; the girls themselves 
feel the necessity for accuracy. Many of the needed corrections are 
suggested by the student leader or by one of a pair of reporters when 
two are working together on an assignment. Of course this quest for 
accuracy demands time for supervision. When the new board begins 
work in the spring I inspect the rough draft of every story and the 
incoming chairman checks the final copy. We work together on the 
letters to home-town papers; by the time she catches an error or 
ineptitude that has slipped by me she feels ready to take greater 
responsibility. After two or three months the chairman does all the 
checking of routine stories. I have found it advisable, however, to 
continue to see the first drafts of difficult assignments for the protec- 
tion of all concerned. 

Our expressed aim is good news style—the kind newspapers can 
accept without alteration. Our reporters soon come to consider by- 
lines on student stories childish; we always rejoice when we get a 
story into print without a single change in the city room. That aim 
for craftsmanship seems to me important. Not only is it valuable to 
the student; it makes a great difference in the relations between the 
newspaper and the school. I have heard from more than one profes- 
sional newspaperman of the groans and mutters that often greet 
school copy because it lacks ‘‘news sense’ and necessitates constant, 
tedious revision. We are fortunate in having a sympathetic reporter 
to handle our material for the local paper. She not only reports when 
a mistake slips through but also occasionally suggests opportunities 
for fuller or more original treatment of a story. 

I should like to emphasize the difference between this work and 
the student newspaper. Our high-school department, which has an 
enrolment of two hundred and fifty, publishes a yearbook and a mag- 
azine issued three times a year. But even if we supported a news- 
paper too, this organization would need to be separate from the stu- 
dent publication. Outside publicity has a different slant and is not 
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likely to be successful when it is only an afterthought or a hasty 
rehash of school-news columns. 

A separate publicity group ought not to tax too heavily the liter- 
ary talent even in a small school. With a capable leader it is entirely 
possible for students of average ability to perform the duties of Press 
Board acceptably. We deliberately give the magazine first choice of 
gifted candidates, and we find satisfaction in the knowledge that we 
are including a number of girls who could not “‘make”’ the other pub- 
lications and who are not contributing to the life of the school in any 
other way. This does not mean that we have any magic formula for 
transforming slow or lazy students, but our reporters do range widely 
in academic success. For instance, one reporter this year stands first 
in her class and another is seventy-first in a class of eighty-five. 

The ethics of public relations also becomes a practical problem for 
press groups. Desirable practice in this publicity-minded age is not 
easy for me to ascertain, for I feel the same urge as the girls to see the 
inches mount. We point with considerable pride to our last year’s 
total—3oo letters sent to out-of-town papers, 73 pictures and 190 
stories, measuring 1,056 column inches, published in the local news- 
paper. But we certainly do consider frequently what constitutes 
good taste, and the girls’ own judgment, reinforced by the firm 
policy of the school administration, makes for restraint even in what 
we call “feature writing.”’ 

Press Board has never been a glamorous activity, but it draws 
each year at the time of the spring tryouts an adequate number of 
aspiring juniors and seniors. The successful candidates persist 
throughout the year in their struggle to produce full accurate news 
stories, in the face of frequent proddings, corrections, and emergency 
duties. Some may work in the hope of membership in Quill and 
Scroll—an honor awarded to one or two superior reporters; others 
may value the mild prestige accorded by the student body; but I 
believe the average reporter sticks it out because she is rendering a 
real service to the school in rather adult fashion. I am also con- 
vinced that we English teachers are in luck when we are able to offer 
the opportunity for service, for ‘‘real work,” to average students as 
well as to the gifted youngsters who are already managing the school 
publications. 








CREATIVE WRITING BASED UPON EXPERIENCE 
SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL VALUES 


LEROY H. BUCKINGHAM" 


Creative writing is seldom of imagination all compact. Even if we 
rule out fantasy and any writing primarily literary in inspiration, 
and if, at the other extreme, we rule out as uncreative the mere me- 
chanical recording of facts, the remainder is still an impressive part 
of our students’ output. Based with some directness upon the 
writer’s experience, it has among its values one not always fully 
realized: the opportunity for personality adjustments. 

This autobiographical writing, whether in the form of isolated 
scenes and sketches or of a connected life-story, is the material of 
case history. What, indeed, is a case history if not an autobiography 
compiled under a psychologist’s or social worker’s guidance? May 
not the English instructor use the same tool to help the student 
understand the influences that have shaped his life and personality? 
Once the understanding is achieved, almost anyone, unless he is 
definitely psychopathic, will take over his own re-education—his own 
readjustment to his environment. And this comprehension is greatly 
aided by expression. 

This is where the English teacher comes in. If the unuttered ex- 
perience has a far more illogical effect upon the personality than the 
experience put into words—and this is one of the basic assumptions 
of psychiatry—we who deal in expression can lend a powerful hand 
in clearing away these unreasoning and unreasonable influences. 
What human being does not bear within himself a hundred un- 
realized irrationalities: opinions rooted in isolated chance happen- 
ings and prejudices stemming from single instances? Subconsciously 
we are unwilling to face the genesis of these attitudes, and often as 
soon as expression brings them into the light of day they crumble to 
dust. We are ashamed of our race prejudice, for example, when we 
have once, by recounting the trivial episode from which it sprang, 

t Assistant professor of English, University of Newark. 
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plainly seen the relationship between cause and effect. And since 
writing is the most ordered and reflective form of direct expression, 
the teacher of creative writing, dealing with a flood of material taken 
from the lives of his students, is able, if he will, to help them to 
realize why they are what they are and do what they do. 

The result of clarifying these obscure causes and effects is a release 
somewhat analogous to the familiar assuagement of grief by utter- 
ance. It is a release like that obtained by recounting to another—a 
confessor or friend or psychiatrist—any perplexing or unhappy 
experience. As one deplorably irreverent remark has it, ‘‘You’d 
better get it off your chest before it lays eggs under your skin”’; or as 
the old sea captain in the melodrama warned his daughter, “It’s the 
things ye can’t see as drags ye down, gal!’ With any troubling or 
imperfectly understood situation the effect of expression is the 
catharsis toward which the Freudian psychiatry works, and a growth 
in understanding of oneself, of others, and of one’s relations to 
others—an insight which goes far toward automatically doing away 
with maladjustments of personality. 

But if the student is to get much mental-hygiene value from writ- 
ing either fragments or a connected story of his past, he must under- 
stand the assignment as an analytical history, from the causal 
rather than the chronological point of view. In the autobiography, 
for example, let the external conditions and events be given, by all 
means, but let their meaning be comprehended and expressed; and 
let them not crowd out other equally important conditions and 
events—the social and the psychological, especially in relation to the 
persons with whom the student has come into contact. Parents and 
teachers we are sure to get, but what of one’s contemporaries? The 
bully who lorded it over the neighborhood and the snobbish girl who 
once made a catty remark, the scoutmaster and the girl next door, 
the football coach and the groceryman for whom one delivered 
orders on Saturdays—all of these must be presented, and presented 
in their true relationships. 

There is a catch, of course, in this idyllic vision of freshmen and 
sophomores rising gloriously from their English classes into a new 
and free life, leaving father-fixations and inferiority complexes exor- 
cised and buried at the crossroads behind them, with the instructor’s 
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blue pencil driven through their hearts. There are, indeed, several 
catches. For one thing, speaking for myself only, I confess that I 
have received many and many an autobiography no more revealing 
than an entry in Who’s Who. In spite of weeks devoted to exhorta- 
tions, explanations, and illustrations, the dead-line date is sure to 
bring too many papers that are mere recitals of dates of birth and 
graduation, towns and houses lived in (or more often “addresses at 
which the writer resided”’), and births and deaths in the family. In 
spite of the best prevision—in spite of illustrative readings, con- 
ferences, laboratory periods, piecemeal handings-in, and everything 
else—some of my students remain unable or unwilling to produce 
anything but a grim, impassive account of external events. 

Each of these failures calls for an undeniably disagreeable stock- 
taking. Barring the difficulties of absence, illness, outside work, and 
the like, the fault lies either with the student or with me. The in- 
structor is almost relieved when he decides that he is to blame; he 
can re-educate himself far more easily than he can re-educate the 
student. Perhaps the explanations were too hurried or too general- 
ized; perhaps the illustrations were too difficult, remote, or confusing. 
More probably, I have failed to convince the student of my sin- 
cerity in asking for an analytical treatment; he may feel that, in spite 
of these strange specifications, what is really wanted is the old re- 
liable “Story of My Life” that he has been handing in every year 
or so since about the seventh grade. Perhaps I have simply not 
made it clear that this time the trusty “Story of My Life” is not 
acceptable. 

If the fault is on the student’s side, the situation is still more dif- 
ficult and delicate. With sympathy, but with what accuracy I can 
command, I have to decide whether the failure is due to sheer inade- 
quacy of intelligence or to inadequacy of background, remediable or 
otherwise. Perhaps it is due to lack of effort, for applying a more or 
less new set of abstract principles to one’s personal history is un- 
deniably a task of uncommon difficulty. Finally, there is the possi- 
bility of personality maladjustment, ranging from simple shyness 
(and I feel no small sympathy with the youngster who is reticent 
about baring his breast and showing an academic stranger what 
makes him tick) to the cases of the extreme introvert or schizoid, full 
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of complexes, who is completely inhibited from expressing anything 
of a personal nature, and of the negativistic personality who simply 
dares the instructor to get anything out of him. Some of these, no 
doubt, require the ministrations of the trained psychiatrist, but some 
can surely be dealt with by the instructor. 

Evidently, then, it is an exacting as well as a rewarding enterprise 
to try to give the student the greatest psychological benefit from 
writing his autobiography or any of its significant portions. The 
value of this work, and especially its value as mental hygiene, de- 
pends in a very great degree upon the instructor’s ability to inspire 
respect and confidence and upon his balance and insight in con- 
sidering the personal affairs of others. We need not, of course, go all 
the way with the generally accepted doctrine in psychoanalysis that 
the psychiatrist should himself be psychoanalyzed, to avoid project- 
ing his own mental conflicts into the minds and lives of his patients; 
but the instructor should be willing and able to exercise sympathy 
and an awareness of student problems and conflicts, and to maintain 
the dignity and the decent reserve essential to a desirable relation- 
ship. A great deal of harm has been done by overweening novices in 
psychiatry, but a great deal more good is being done every day by 
energetic and kindly common sense applied to psychological prob- 
lems. 

There is another value, greater though less clearly defined than 
that of reconstructive mental hygiene, in the broadening of mental 
and spiritual horizons which writing based on personal experience 
can bring. In addition to its curative effect, the expression in literary 
form of something the writer has seen or done calls for a clarification 
and organization of experience which leads to a fuller comprehension 
of the society in which one lives. The impossibility of telling every- 
thing about anything compels one to adopt a purpose and a point 
of view in selecting and arranging his material. Merely choosing a 
subject requires selection in accordance with some standard of value. 
Thereafter the act of expression constantly forces the writer not only 
to select but also to define, to limit, to set forces, characters, and 
situations in relation to one another. All this comes to no more than 
the common saying that no one has fully experienced anything until 
he has expressed it. 
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When these processes are brought to bear upon the writer’s own 
experience, instead of something more remote, they aid him to find a 
pattern in his life. Moreover, that life becomes more interesting. 
The student’s vision is sharpened to what is meaningful and colorful 
in his past and in the world about him. As the author of ‘The Daily 
Theme Eye” describes the development: ‘By training the daily 
theme eye, we watched for and found in the surroundings of our life, 
as it passed, a heightened picturesqueness, a constant wonder, an 
added significance.” The character sketch of a friend or acquaint- 
ance sharpens the student’s observation of traits of personality and 
paves the way for understanding, tolerance, and a mature scheme of 
character values. The anecdote trains him to see the significant 
moment—not in glamorous story-book life but in his own existence. 
Description leads him to an appreciation of the beauty and drama in 
his surroundings. The familiar essay clears away the debris of un- 
reflective habit from the humor, the human interest, the meaning 
buried in his own days. 

To look at life directly; to cast aside the lenses of literary con- 
vention and the astigmatisms of habit; to comprehend for oneself, 
as the poet does, the source and significance of one’s emotion; to 
realize, as the novelist does, one’s place in one’s society—this is no 
unworthy educational goal. The more nearly the student approaches 
it, the greater will be his sense of the beauty and the meaning of his 
life and his world. 


TAMING THE WINGED HORSE 
HENRY I. CHRIST" 


Pegasus is a spirited steed; how can he be made to submit to 
bridle? The unit following had a fair amount of success; perhaps, 
with individual variations, it might aid another would-be Bellero- 
phon. 

It was with a suppressed moan that my honor class heard that the 
special project for the rest of the term was to be a unit on poetry— 
fie on the word! Brave smiles on wan faces, these fourth-termers 


* Teacher of English in Fort Hamilton High School, New York City. 
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with a unit on journalism under their belts resolved to make the best 
of a necessary evil. With a fervent cry for the ingeniousness, and 
part of the ability, of Hughes Mearns, I set out, a copy of Unter- 
meyer in one hand and three or four Reader’s Digests in the other. 

How to begin? I knew that a canvass of their current poetic likes 
and dislikes would reveal a fondness for Kilmer, Guest, perhaps 
some of Kipling, while their dislikes would encompass the rest of the 
world. I knew I'd have to start at their level. The Carryls, Daly, 
and Dunbar proved a godsend. Reaction to these was favorable. 
Good! My foot was in the door. 

[ countered with two or three narrative poems, among them 
“Lepanto,” a good selection because of the added incentive, strong 
rhythm. Without too much preparation we read it chorally. The 
door was opened a bit wider. “The Congo” followed in quick suc- 
cession—prepared choral reading. How the students like to sound 
their “boomlays” and ‘mumbo jumbos.” There was nothing new in 
the technique employed. We beat time on the desks in the approved 
primitive manner, for the students were, temporarily, savages in- 
dulging their most elemental instincts. 

I had secured an opening wedge, though I knew it was a long way 
from the booming rhythms of ‘‘The Congo”’ to the delicate lyricism 
of Millay. How might I make the transition? Frost proved helpful 
here, for he has much that is narrative as well as lyrical. I read aloud 
“The Death of the Hired Man”’; we discussed the story and charac- 
terization. I selected the description, “Part of a moon was falling 
down the west, dragging the whole sky with it to the hills,” and 
asked them to close their eyes and visualize the scene. This was 
their introduction to figurative language. 

After this we read the self-motivating epitaphs from 7he Spoon 
River Anthology. “Lucinda Matlock”’ came in for special attention. 
What is the most poetic line? I warned that ornateness is frequently 
put to shame by simplicity of expression. After haggling and dis- 
cussing, the class selected ‘And then I met Davis,” perhaps the 
simplest line in the poem, yet undeniably beautiful. 

We were ready for a bigger jump. I brought in a number of ex- 
quisite lines from the Keader’s Digest, November, 1940—lines like 
the following: 
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God sews up the buds of flowers very tight and after awhile He lets the sun 
and rain open the stitches. 


I like the country because it is so peaceful. Out there the quiet just goes 
sliding along. 

Silver money is jolly. It dances and hums. Paper money crackles like dead 
leaves. 

After getting appreciative exclamations from the students, I in- 
formed them that children between the ages of five and twelve had 
written the lines. A gasp went up. What’s this? Poetry the pos- 
session of children? With a little prodding of their memories they 
were able to recall similar instances of keen perception by children, 
e.g., “a magnolia tree in spring is lit with purple and white candles.”’ 
Wordsworth-like I pointed out that we lose our “clouds of glory”’ as 
we age, and we take on adult inhibitions that destroy creativeness. 

At last prejudice No. 1 was gone: that poems are the peculiar 
property of (peculiar!) adults. Here I slipped in the first suggestion 
that they think about possible poems of their own, for they, too, 
could write poetry. This time no groan. We were moving on. 

Throughout the unit we were constantly pointing out bits of ex- 
pression that seemed to confine much beauty in small compass. The 
importance of the metaphor and its prevalence in daily life (as in the 
sports columns) were stressed. 

The big test yet awaited me—Walt Whitman! On the day that I 
was to teach “Miracles” and “Song of Myself,” I found two treasures 
on my stroll near the school building—a gaily colored autumn leaf 
and a “‘moncy stealer,” the latter being one of the silky seed carriers 
of a certain species of weed. Having re-read Whitman the evening 
before, I was thoroughly imbued with his philosophy and attitudes. 
I felt as he did when he first observed his “spear of summer grass.”’ 

I started the lesson by mentioning Max Eastman’s distinction 
between poetic and prosaic people, the former being those who 
never cease to marvel, who leave their cars during a ferry ride to en- 
joy every moment of a thrilling experience in crossing. I continued 
by mentioning that I had two “poems” for them to see. I held up 
the leaf and the “money stealer.”” Bryant’s “To a Waterfowl” came 
vividly to mind as I asked whether they could name any greater 
miracles than these two—the indescribable beauty of an autumn 
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leaf underfoot, the incredible ingenuity of the “‘wings’’ for the lowly 
seed. They were won heart and soul for Whitman, as indeed was I 
all over again. It is difficult for a teacher to induce a mood in himself 
at will, but a quiet walk out of doors in the early morning will help. 
This step is extremely important. If the groundwork has been care- 
fully laid, the teacher can win his class for poetry at this point. 

We left Whitman for a few other lyricists, but our emphasis shifted 
now to creating by ourselves. It is useless to tell the students to 
create poetry, even if you have inspired them to write. A certain 
amount of technical skill in construction is needed as well. To over- 
come initial difficulties we learned the four basic poetic feet. The 
device, not original with me, of listing last names for each of the feet 
is effective; e.g., Cronin for a trochee. 

I attempted to help along their interest in rhythm by presenting 
mimeographed material containing pairs of lines. In each set one 
line was the original; the other, metrically faulty. The students 
enjoyed the “game.” 

In addition to the regular work on imagery I presented sets of four 
descriptions, each a single sentence. One description was the original; 
the other three were teacher-inventions, commonplace, inaccurate, 
or maudlin. I am including two sets to indicate the type of choice to 
be made by the students: 

1. Which best describes stars? (a) Up above the world so high, like a dia- 
mond in the sky. (0) Stars, like diamonds on a canopy of black velvet. (c) A 
thousand twinkling lights in the vault of Heaven. (d) Bits of brilliance in dull- 
ness.—W. J. LOCKE. 

2. Which best describes insecurity? (a) Nowhere in the whole wide world 
was there a haven for him. (+) These will slip like coins between a dying miser’s 
fingers. (c) A grip as slippery as ice. (d) The future is a vast blank page from the 
book of life-—T. B. Atpricu. 


Not the least valuable part of this exercise was the general discussion. 
The student who can see the superiority of 2) over the rest in 2 is on 
the road to poetic discrimination. The exercise helped to provide 
standards for the students to use in judging their own imagery and 
improving its quality. 

As the unit progressed the teacher encouraged free reading in the 
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rest of the book and elsewhere to meet a supplementary-reading re- 
quirement in poetry. When the opportunity arose, the teacher him- 
self read aloud poems (by other than British or American poets) 
from Van Doren’s splendid collection of world-poetry. The students, 
with true catholicity, liked Japanese hokku, Chinese lyrics, and, 
particularly, Heinrich Heine. 

We spent one day upon sense impressions in poetry. Since we had 
already emphasized visual imagery and onomatopoeia, we concen- 
trated upon the remaining three senses. Keats proved especially 
helpful with his ‘‘Eve of St. Agnes.’’ Students realized that poetry is 
compression after they read some of my prosy paraphrases for many 
of the best passages in the poem. 

All this was preliminary to the big day—poetry-reading day. 
From time to time we had discussed student poetry while it was 
still in the amorphous stage. Work on the board had helped puzzled 
“rhymesters” to rearrange words and excise freely. At last the 
moment had come. The poetry was read aloud to genuinely ap- 
preciative friends, for had they not all struggled with the same prob- 
lems together? Almost two dozen deemed worthy of publication 
were mimeographed under the title “The Pipes of Pan.” 

Though the unit entailed much more work that I had expected at 
first, there were many compensations. The greatest reward came 
when a teacher asked me how Joseph G. had ever managed to write 
such a fine poem. He looked so prosaic usually! I, too, had never 
before realized that Joe thinks keenly and feels deeply. 








MOTION-PICTURE STUDY IN THE 
DRAMA COURSE’ 


JOSEPH MERSAND? 


New York City might be said to be the unofficial sponsor of this 
paper. On display currently in the Museum of the City of New York 
is an exhibition arranged to show how plays are transformed into 
motion pictures. Four hundred items concerning sixty-five plays are 
on view. One group shows the complete development of John Stein- 
beck’s Of Mice and Men from a novel into a play and then into a 
cinema. Visitors may see the novel’s galley proofs, a marked copy of 
the first edition, the author’s notebook with suggested lines for trans- 
ference to the acted version, Donald Oenslager’s original sketch for a 
scene of the play, a photograph of the completed set for the play, and 
scenes from the film version. 

What a wealth of educational material is found in this one ex- 
hibit! How valuable this collection would be to any teacher of the 
drama! Could not similar exhibitions be arranged in other cities? 
The moving-picture companies and the press departments of the 
various New York producers of plays would be glad to oblige. 

Coming now to the specific ways in which the motion picture can 
be used in the drama course, we begin with the admission that the 
motion pictures have at last come into their own and may be studied 
as works of art, as would literary or artistic masterpieces. Professor 
Walter Barnes, of New York University, has put his stamp of ap- 
proval on such study in his excellent brochure, The Photoplay as 
Literary Art (1936). This is one of a number of books and publica- 
tions which the drama teacher interested in the application of mo- 
tion pictures should own. Other books which I would consider indis- 
pensable for this type of work are William Lewin’s Photoplay A p- 
preciation in American High Schools (1934), Helen Rand and Richard 
Lewis’ Film and School (1937), and Edgar Dale’s How To A ppreciate 

t Delivered at the meeting of the American Educational Theatre Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C., January 1, 1941. 


2 Dr. Mersand is a teacher of English in Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, and author 
of the recent American Drama and others of the “Modern Chapbooks.”’ 
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Motion Pictures (1933). The Bibliography in the Rand-Lewis vol- 
ume is quite complete. I would recommend two types of periodic 
publications: The Group Discussion Guide, published by the Educa- 
tional and Recreational Guides, Incorporated, and The News Letter, 
published by Ohio State University. 

Having assumed that movies, as some of the best of them are pro- 
duced, are worthy of serious study, we can proceed to the immediate 
question at hand. How can the teacher of drama use the motion pic- 
ture? Whatever is said here, let it be known, is based on concrete 
experience rather than abstract theory. What you will hear, it is 
true, is primarily the teaching practice of one teacher, but it may be 
suggestive to many other teachers of drama who are in the quandary 
in which the writer once found himself. 

In New York City, where about two hundred plays are produced a 
year, I find it convenient and practicable to attend about fifty. But 
what is the drama teacher to do who cannot see a play produced pro- 
fessionally before he comes to New York on his vacation? The an- 
swer is obvious. Use the motion pictures which have been made from 
successful plays, both to obtain knowledge of them and to get that 
pleasure from presentation which is denied to those who can only 
read the play. 

When Grand Hotel was a hit in New York City in the early thir- 
ties, I remember a friend who paid $6.60 for a seat in order to see it. 
But throughout the country people saw it as a motion picture for 
about 25 cents. I was very proud because I saw the opening night of 
Berkeley Square in New York for $3.30. Millions saw the opening 
night of the movie version, with Leslie Howard as the same star, for 
considerably less. In short, if one can recall the movies of the last ten 
or fifteen years, one will admit that quite a number of classics of the 
stage have been presented to millions who would never have been 
able to see them performed by living actors. Let us look at only a 
portion of the record. The number of good plays transformed into 
motion pictures is impressive indeed. 


PLAYS BY SHAKESPEARE 


Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Romeo and Juliet, As You Like It, Taming of the 
Shrew, The Comedy of Errors (Boys from Syracuse). 
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MODERN DRAMATIC SUCCESSES 


. Seven Keys to Baldpate (1935), Co- 
han 

. Mary of Scotland (1936), Anderson 

. Green Pastures (1936), Connelly 

. Plough and the Stars (1936), 
O’Casey 

. Quality Street (1937), Barrie 

. What Every Woman Knows, Barrie 

. Seven Days’ Leave, Barrie 

. Pygmalion (1938), Shaw 


. Stage Door (1937), Ferber-Kauf- 


man-Hart 

You Can’t Take It with You, Kauf- 
man-Hart 

The Mikado (1939), Gilbert and 
Sullivan 


. Elizabeth and Essex (1939), Ander- 


son 

Winterset (1936), Anderson 

No Time for Comedy (1940), Behr- 
man 


. Abe Lincoln in Illinois (1940), 


Sherwood 

The Blue Bird (1940), Maeter- 
linck 

The Guardsman (1924), Molnar 
Tovarich (1938), Deval 

Golden Boy, Odets 

. Men in White, Kingsley 


. Our Town (1940), Wilder 

. Dead End, Kingsley 

. Of Mice and Men, Steinbeck 

. Dulcy (1940), Kaufman-Connelly 
. Idiot’s Delight, Sherwood 

. The Petrified Forest, Sherwood 

. The Old Maid (1935 P), Akins 

. The Greeks Had a Word for It 


(1930 P), Akins 


. Saturday’s Children (1940), An- 


derson 


. The Farmer Takes a Wife (1934 


P), Connelly—Elser 


31. 
32. 
33: 
34- 


35: 
36. 
37- 
38. 


39. 
40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45- 
46. 


47: 


§2. 
53- 
54- 


55: 


56. 
57+ 


58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 


Street Scene (1929 P), Rice 
Counsellor at Law (1931 P), Rice 
Strange Interlude (1928), O'Neill 
The Long Voyage Home (1940), 
O’Neill 

Anna Christie (1922), O’Neill 
Ah, Wilderness (1933), O'Neill 
The Emperor Jones (1920), O'Neill 
The Children’s Hour (1934), Hell- 
man 

Having Wonderful Time, Kober 
Brother Rat, Monks, Jr.—Finkle- 
hoff 

Wednesday’s Child, Atlas 

Another Language (1932), Franken 
Life Begins, Axelson 
Three-cornered Moon, Tonkonogy 
Clear All Wires, Spewacke 

The Front Page, Hecht—Mac- 
Arthur 

Twentieth Century (1932), Hecht- 
MacArthur 


. The Firebrand, Mayer 
. One Sunday Afternoon (1933), 


Hagan 


. Craig’s Wife (1926 P), Kelly 
. They Knew What They Wanted 


(1924 P), Howard 

The Silver Cord (1926 P), Howard 
Susan and God (1937 P), Crothers 
When Ladies Meet (1932 P), 
Crothers 

Yes, My Darling Daughter 
(1937 P), Reed 

No More Ladies (1934), Thomas 
Accent on Youth (1936), Raphael- 
son 

Skylark (1940), Raphaelson 

The Women (1936), Boothe 

What a Life, Goldsmith 

The Vinegar Tree, Osborn 

On Borrowed Time, Osborn 
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I need not discuss here the manner in which the teacher of drama 
is to teach these motion pictures made from plays. The objection 
may be raised that many of these were played years ago and are not 
available now. That need not be an insurmountable obstacle. The 
Museum of the City of New York has a film library which contains 
many old films available to schools at low fees. In the spring of 1937 
the Film and Sprockets Society of the College of the City of New 
York offered a series of five programs of old films of importance for 
$1.00. These were all borrowed from the museum’s film library and 
included Queen Elizabeth, with Sarah Bernhardt, Jniolerance (D. W. 
Griffith), The Covered Wagon, The Last Laugh, with Emil Jannings, 
The Love of Jeanne Ney (G. W. Pabst), Turk Sib, Storm over Asia 
(Pudovkin), The Seashell and the Clergyman, and The Fall of the 
House of Usher. 

There undoubtedly exist other film libraries throughout the coun- 
try. Arrangements could be made to show some of the films made 
from great plays in school auditoriums. 

Perhaps the producing agencies would be willing to offer these 
films to schools at low costs. The Modern Language Association has 
a large collection of photostatic copies of valuable manuscripts which 
college libraries may borrow at a nominal cost. Thus scholars who 
would never be able to afford to buy the manuscripts, or even have 
them copied photostatically, can read these ancient documents at 
small cost. Could not the American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion or the National Council of Teachers of English establish a re- 
volving collection of films based on dramatic classics which could be 
supplied to qualified operators in schools at small fees? 

In addition to studying the movie versions of plays directly as one 
would study the plays, the alert teacher of drama will watch for 
films in his neighborhood which are based on plays that may be 
taken up in class. Thus both Quality Street and What Every Woman 
Knows were shown in the local theaters at the time my class was 
studying Barrie’s plays. And you would have welcomed the com- 
parison my students made between The Admirable Crichton and the 
movie adaptation starring Bing Crosby. This term The Long Voyage 
Home was shown just when we were studying O’Neill’s Where the 
Cross Is Made and Ile. Shakespeare’s A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
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Seven Days’ Leave (Barrie’s The Old Lady Shows Her Medals), and 
The Emperor Jones are some of the movies to which my students 
were referred when we were studying the plays in class. 

Such comparisons offer countless opportunities to teachers of 
drama to point out differences in dialogue, in scene arrangement, 
interpretation of characters, scenic effects, mood, and direction that 
exist between the plays and the motion pictures. 

The next step, the illustration of various principles of dramatic 
technique and the enjoyment of drama, follows easily. On innumer- 
able occasions the teacher who is trying to explain abstract terms 
like ‘‘crisis,” “‘exposition,” ‘‘understatement,” and “climax’”’ will 
find that his students will grasp the concepts readily if they are illus- 
trated by references to movies seen recently by members of the class. 
Any number of my students have understood instantly the idea of 
irony that is caused by the contrast between expectation and reality 
when I pointed out to them the scene from Noel Coward’s Cavalcade 
in which a young married couple are standing on the deck of a liner 
leaving England and making plans for the future. Right under them 
is a life-preserver with the letters H.M.S. “Titanic.” I ask them, 
“Why does the audience feel a pang of sorrow the moment the life-pre- 
server comes into view?’’ They all know the answer, and thus they 
have a concrete example of the stirring of the emotions by irony. 
Students can cite instance after instance to illustrate a certain term 
used in the discussion of drama, once the teacher has started them 
with one of his own. And the pleasure these youngsters have in 
knowing that they have shared an experience with their instructor! 
Perhaps they won't read the books we read, but they will probably 
have seen the movies we have seen. If we can’t approach them in 
any other way, let this community of interest serve as a bond. 

To the teacher of drama who likes to emphasize the speech of 
plays there is a wealth of material in the motion pictures. We have 
a copy of the movie script of Romeo and Juliet, which may be com- 
pared with the Shakespearean original for variations. Not every 
school library can afford to buy the printed texts of all the plays that 
have been successes on Broadway; but Burns Mantle’s The Best 
Plays volumes, which go back to 1919, give generous portions of the 
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dialogue of over two hundred plays. Many students of drama classes 
like to read these abridgments and later to see the movie versions. 

The Story Guides, published by the Educational and Recreational 
Guides, Incorporated, are most valuable for studying over one hun- 
dred motion pictures of high merit. The progressive drama teacher 
will readily find points to discuss in each Guide that are pertinent to 
his subject. A complete file of the booklets, prepared by prominent 
teachers of English, should be in every high-school library. 

In studying the art of acting, the motion picture may be used to 
exemplify certain principles discussed in class. As we recall the pic- 
tures seen during the last ten years, certain performances of indi- 
vidual stars stand out: Bette Davis in Of Human Bondage; Louise 
Rainer in The Good Earth; Spencer Tracy in Boystown; Lionel Barry- 
more in On Borrowed Time; Brian Aherne in Juares; Paul Muni in 
Zola and in Pasteur; Margaret Sullavan in Three Comrades; Vivien 
Leigh in Gone with the Wind; and a host of others. These perform- 
ances should make valuable topics for analysis, evaluation, and per- 
haps imitation, if one believes in that type of exercise. 

If the teacher of drama is concerned with teaching attitudes to- 
ward life, the motion pictures offer a rich source of material. The 
typical Hollywood product not so very long ago was scoffed at by 
persons of good taste because it was so vapid in ideational content. 
The boy-meets-girl theme, which was almost all-pervasive, was not 
enough to induce lovers of good drama to leave the comfort of their 
libraries to travel to the local movie-house. Today there are quite a 
number of films which have managed to dispense with that theme 
and yet attained popular as well as critical success. The Long Voyage 
Home is such a film. Social significance (not to be confused with 
propaganda) has found its way at last in such experiments as One- 
third of a Nation and the various documentaries, notably those of 
Pare Lorentz. When the different types of plays are studied in the 
drama class—comedy, tragedy, melodrama, farce—the students will 
remember the category if they can associate it with some pictures 
they have seen. It is a psychological truth that memory of scenes in 
motion is stronger than those of the printed play. 

The teacher of drama is undoubtedly interested in developing in 
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his students certain standards that will apply to dramatic art. But 
these standards can apply to the cinematic version as well as to that 
on the legitimate stage. In this connection I have found scrapbooks 
of movie reviews, compiled by each student for his own use, the best 
textbook on criticism available. If the student sees a motion picture 
and takes the trouble to write out his opinions, he may be interested 
in seeing wherein they differed from those of the professional critic. 
He may learn also what he failed to notice. Perhaps there were 
things to enjoy which he missed. Since there are no dramatic critics 
in towns and cities without legitimate plays, there would hardly be 
any use for drama criticism. The nearest approach to dramatic criti- 
cism would be movie criticism. The scrapbooks compiled by stu- 
dents are valuable not only as guides to criticism but as records of 
trends, cycles, changes in tastes, actors, titles, etc. 

In our country the only chance to create a truly national theater 
was lost when Congress wiped out the federal theater. Yet our stu- 
dents should have a richer contact with drama than that afforded by 
books and school productions alone, valuable as they may be. We 
cannot bring good plays, performed by professional actors, to all our 
high-school students. But most of them are within easy access to 
movie-houses which offer fairly suitable substitutes. The writer has 
not exhausted the possibilities of using the motion pictures in the 
drama class. Perhaps some of the suggested devices and procedures 
may stimulate teachers of drama to explore the possibilities that 
exist. The time is now past when we can complacently stay home 
and refuse to see a movie because it “‘is fit only for morons.”’ The 
artistic skill, vision, and sincerity that infuse some of our recent 
cinematic products make them splendid works of art in every re- 
spect. The teacher who does not seek to benefit from these outstand- 
ing examples is passing by a valuable opportunity. There is no 
longer the question about the theater being killed by the cinema or 
the radio drama or the televised drama. Each has its own audience. 

Millions will enjoy all of these mediums for dramatic projection. 
If to be progressive in education implies the utilization of the most 
economical methods, the appeal to our students through as many 
avenues of sensation as possible, and the use of as many of his ex- 
periences, then the progressive teacher of drama cannot afford to 
overlook the educational possibilities of the motion picture. 
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THE PRO’S OF THE INTERVIEW 


DORIS P. MERRILL’ 


Advisers of school publications need no justification for a course 
in journalism. The fact that their students voluntarily put in hours 
and effort that could be demanded by no classroom is proof enough 
of the vitality of the subject and of its legitimate place as a part of 
student life. 

The argument here is for more attention to the interview—one 
highly rewarding type of journalistic writing. Examination of many 
exchanges for the past year leads me to believe the interview may 
stand in need of a bit of propaganda. A decade ago in the Scholastic 
Editor a Cleveland adviser commented: “I am surprised to note that 
many high school newspapers do not contain a single interview in 
the course of an entire year.’ I believe this is less true today. The 
interview is recognized for its double—yes, triple—value. Distinctly 
is it important for its value to the young reporter; it has human 
appeal and is therefore rich in reader interest; and it may hold re- 
ward for the one interviewed—be it no more than a contact with 
young enthusiasm. There are intangible goods that may come to 
the school through this “public relations” activity. 

The interview as experience and adventure offers intellectual and 
emotional satisfactions. A school paper, in the three-and-a-half 
years that I have been its editorial adviser, has published over fifty 
interviews. Many more have been conducted and written than have 
seen the printed page—publication is a reward for excellence—but 
the experience of the individual and his sharing of it with the class 
expands horizons and leads to new interests. Diverse points of view 
foster tolerance. Members of both major political parties—sena- 
tors, governors, mayors—businessmen, journalists, social workers, 
actors, authors, radio announcers, refugees—are included in the list 
with the more easily accessible outstanding student and faculty 


*Dr. Merrill teaches journalism in New Haven Commercial High School, New 
Haven, Conn. 
2 Melba Williams, ‘‘Finding Material for the Interview,” Scholastic Editor, June, 
193. 
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members interviewed. To be more specific—these fifty-plus inter- 
views include such names as those of the president of the Southern 
New England Telephone Company, a governor-elect of Connecticut, 
famous stage and screen stars, foreign students—a German refugee, 
a boy from Brazil, and an evacuée from Britain—as well as the girl 
who won a state award in a national essay contest and the boy who 
was elected class president and head of intercity council. In a center 
like New Haven the harvest awaits. Even in a small town material 
is at hand—for human beings are interesting. The interview may be 
on the order of a personality sketch of some unsung Milton. A 
farmer may have that to say which the world might well heed. A 
linesman may tell a thrilling story, as may also a rural free delivery 
driver—or the corner grocer who hangs on in spite of cash-and-carry. 

Preparation for the interview is almost essential for the cub re- 
porter. Of course if a former student, now in uniform, appears at the 
door of “‘the news room” when a journalism class is in session, pencils 
and shorthand books come out and unpremeditated questions volley 
forth at him. As a rule, however, the reporter should make an ap- 
pointment by telephone or by letter—depending somewhat upon the 
importance of his quarry. Once assured of an appointment, the 
interviewer should learn all he can of the subject, if information is 
sought; or of the person, if a human-interest story is desired. And he 
may well commit his questions to memory—just for assurance’ sake. 

For example, a junior who recently interviewed the mayor re- 
garding his stand on the proposed bill authorizing the city to buy the 
water company went with full information on the history of the 
current controversy. At the moment he was interested only inci- 
dentally in the personality of the mayor, primarily in his stand on 
this particular issue. On the other hand, although a student wishing 
to write a human-interest story or a personality sketch of the owner 
of a Seeing Eye dog should know the story of the Seeing Eye for 
background, he needs to observe the minutiae of reactions of dog and 
master and to watch for personal details that will make his sketch 
colorful and appealing. He may be unable to use all the questions 
he has ready, for the person interviewed may veer off on a more 
interesting tangent than the reporter had known existed. He then 
listens and draws his man out. 
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Textbooks are sometimes dogmatic in telling students never to 
take notes during an interview. Experienced reporters will advise 
suiting the action to the person. I heard one well-known woman 
journalist say that when interviewing Barbara Hutton she chatted 
informally, avoiding all signs of the avid ‘“‘newshound”’; but in inter- 
viewing Anthony Eden, she took every word exactly as he spoke it. 
As a generalization, one might suggest that in an informative inter- 
view notes are essential. There must be no misquoting and no re- 
porter’s interpretation of a statement. Care must be taken to include 
nothing the interviewer did not know was to be published or that he 
might not wish to be made public. 

As to the writing of the account, the subject and the writer decide 
that. There is no royal road to writing. When in doubt, begin with a 
quotation. From files of unpublished student interviews come two 
chosen at random: 

“No. We do not secrete criminals in our desks.” The “‘Register’”’ office re- 


sounded with this vigorous denial. The speaker was Miss Ruth Clouse, assistant 
society editor, and I had just asked her if the movies told the truth about a 


newspaper office.” 


Another began: 

“Tf you can read, speak, and write the English language and understand the 
four rules of arithmetic, you have hopes of becoming a linesman.”’ 

Neither the reporter’s questions nor the reporter himself should take 
the center of the stage. Subtly he builds upon the skeleton of ques- 
tions—without using the too naive sentence-answer outline. He 
makes his readers feel the personality of man or woman, and the 
reason for this interview—the authority of the speaker, or his strange 
picturesque, or universal appeal. 

In the last analysis the finished product will be as good as the 
reporter’s ability and originality allow. For as the editor who looked 
at freshman English says, ““You cannot squeeze blood out of a stone 
or make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear—and the principle of the un- 
teachability of a certain percentage of young people in the use of 
English is obvious.’ However, I believe some experience as vital as 
an interview is a good teaching device even for the so-called ‘“‘un- 

3Arnold Mulder, “An Editor Looks at Freshman English,’ College English, 
October, 1940. 
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teachables,” though they may not attain the style and force of such 
reports as one written by a last year’s senior who interviewed Walter 
Huston, his son and manager, John Huston, and Mrs. John’s secre- 
tary. The report began with a remark of the director, ‘It’s a lot of 
fun bossing the old man around,” and went on with interesting facts 
ending with a Winchellish paragraph: 

Mrs. Huston is Irish but has lived in England most of her life. About four 
years ago she came to the United States. She knew only one person in this 
country, so she went to him in Chicago. There she met his friend, John Huston, 
who looked at her intently and said, “I’m going to marry you!”’ And he kept his 
word! 

Another example is that of the boy who two years ago insinuated 
himself into an interview in Washington with Doug Corrigan and 
got the sentence: ‘‘One subject always bothered me, geography. I 
would probably still flunk it,’’ confessed Douglas Corrigan. 

Another type of special story might be classified as the near- or 
almost-interview. Instead of heartbreak at the refusal of some celeb- 
rity to talk, the student who has the spark turns the “‘failure’’ into 
a successful feature. Three girls lying in wait at the stage door of the 
New Haven Shubert Theatre, reported a conversation between two 
newsboys: ‘‘Let’s see who'll sell a paper to Helen Hayes,” said one. 
“Okay,” said the other, “I’ll take heads.”’ The report continues: 
“We slid into the theatre where, before we were unceremoniously 
escorted out by a growly stage manager, we caught several glimpses 
of Miss Hayes posing for pictures.”’ Later, in the hotel they cornered 
Miss Hayes’s maid. ‘“‘Is your name Priscilla?”’ they asked. 

“Yes, but how did you know?” was the reply. 

“Mrs. Catherine Hayes Brown, Miss Hayes’s mother, mentions 
you in her book, Letters to Mary,” they told her. 

“T didn’t know that—I’ll have to read it,’’ was the maid’s sur- 
prising answer to this. 

Hours passed before Miss Hayes appeared. They approached her 
with quivering knees. 

“Miss Hayes,” we began as we followed her into the elevator, “‘we’ve been 
waiting since two o’clock to see you. Would you answer some questions for us, 
please?” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” she said regretfully, “but you see I promised the pub- 
licity department I wouldn’t grant interviews to high schools, because if I give 
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an interview to one, I must give one to all, and you don’t realize how many 
there are unless you are at my end of the line.” 

To change the subject we told her that we had seen her performance and 
loved it. 

“Good!” she laughed, wrinkling up her nose. 


Perhaps no greater journalistic thrill has been enjoyed than that 
experienced by a young high-school reporter who attended a cock- 
tail party and press conference aboard the yacht “Southern Cross,” 
and who excitedly described the setting of gladioli and chrysanthe- 
mums, cocktails and canapes, red plush carpets, and the members of 
the press. She writes: 

As the circle gathered about the Royal couple for introductions, the gentlemen 
doing the honors came to me and stopped. I didn’t know what to do, so I ex- 


tended my hand to the Duchess and said, “Dotty Garfinkel—Miami Times,” 
whereupon the Duchess smiled and shook hands with me. 


Interviews lie all about us in our infancy. Though certain geo- 
graphical areas do appear to be especially favorable, the possibilities 
are strictly limited only by the imagination, ingenuity, and audacity 
of a class and their adviser. At hand is many an opportunity to 
transpose experience into print. 





TEN YEARS WITH SLOW READERS 


BERYL McADOW* 


Ten years ago I began an experiment to determine what slow stu- 
dents in high school like to read and whether or not they can be en- 
couraged to do extensive reading. I now feel that I have a partial 
answer to the first question and a complete and enthusiastic one to 
the second. 

For this experiment I have kept a record of every book read by the 
lowest third of ten successive tenth-grade English classes, with notes 
indicating the pupil’s reaction to each book. The experiment has in- 
cluded more than four hundred pupils, with 1.Q.’s ranging from 75 to 


* Head of the English department, Alamosa High School, Alamosa, Colo. 
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105 as rated by Henmon-Nelson intelligence tests. School records 
for these pupils show consistently low grades and repeated assign- 
ment to the slow section of the class. 

Books used in the experiment include books which students them- 
selves chose from the open shelves of the school and town libraries, 
books chosen from suggested lists, books definitely assigned, and 
books which were “sold” through display, comment, and the reading 
of interesting passages. Pupils were checked on each book to deter- 
mine two things: that they had read it all and that they understood 
what they had read. 

Each pupil classified the book as follows: liked, liked very much, 
or disliked. I have compiled a list of the two hundred and fifty most 
popular books. Every book included in this list has been read by at 
least one hundred students, ninety or more of whom have classified 
it as “liked very much” and not more than five of whom have 
marked it “disliked.”’ 

A glance at the list shows that books have not been excluded be- 
cause of lack of literary merit. Interest appeal to the slow student 
has been the only standard imposed. The vulgar and immoral would, 
of course, have been excluded had the occasion ever arisen. 

A study of the list reveals much material so easy as to be classified 
at junior-high or grade-school level. Such books as Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm, Little Women, and Emmy Lou are enthusiastically re- 
ceived by those whose earlier reading did not include them. On the 
other hand, an occasional book that would seem to present real vo- 
cabulary difficulties has made the list. Such a book is War of the 
Worlds by H. G. Wells, which has been perennially popular. 

To me, the most surprising revelation has been the narrow margin 
of variation in student reaction. A book liked very much by one 
member of the class is invariably liked by most of the others. And 
books that were popular eight, nine, and ten years ago are among 
those most frequently read this year. A few books have never been 
marked less than “liked very much” by any student. Among these 
are Sand and Smoky by Will James, Terhune’s dog stories, and The 
Painted Arrow by Frances Gaither. 

Certain threads of interest can be discerned. Fiction dealing with 
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periods of life in this country, particularly pioneer and Indian life, is 
always popular. Stories dealing with vocations are becoming increas- 
ingly popular as more of them become available. In spite of the fact 
that much nonfiction has been suggested, little of it has been well 
enough liked to be included, except aviation books, which are en- 
thusiastically received by the boys. 

Love stories have proved exceedingly popular among the girls but 
only moderately so among the boys. 

Experiments indicate that pupils are many times unable to give 
accurate reasons for their likes and dislikes. Lorna Doone for several 
years had few readers and unfavorable comments. Reasons given 
for this dislike included, “It is too dry,” “I don’t like such queer 
stories,” and “It isn’t interesting.’’ Then the simplified version by 
Jordan, Berglund, and Washburne was added to the library, and 
Lorna Doone immediately became popular. 

One thing that this experiment proves beyond doubt is that the 
slow child can and will read extensively. Give him material that he 
enjoys, and he will read enthusiastically. Fifteen and twenty books a 
semester have not been unusual records for individual pupils. 

Of course, the question immediately arises, ““Of what value is such 
reading?’ Any answer is, in part, a matter of opinion. I think that I 
see three real values: 

1. Improved reading ability. Experiments seem to prove conclu- 
sively that much easy reading means increased reading skill. 

2. Added experience with life problems. In books such as these 
the slow pupil meets life problems—work, play, love, family life, 
hobbies—on a plane that he can understand. That there is a lack of 
literary style and subtlety of thought does not invalidate this state- 
ment. 

3. An interesting leisure activity. The slow section usually has a 
larger percentage of pupils from unfavorable home and community 
surroundings than do the superior groups. Therefore, merely as a 
means of supplying a much needed recreational activity, such read- 
ing is of definite benefit. 

The two hundred and fifty books selected from more than three 
thousand available are listed below. 
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THE 250 BOOKS SELECTED AS MOST POPULAR 


Abbot, Jane, Fiddler’s Coin 
Adams, Andy, Log of a Cowboy 
Alcott, Louise M., Little Women 
——, Little Men 
———., Eight Cousins 
Aldrich, Bess Streeter, A Lantern in 
Her Hand 
, Miss Bishop 
———, The Rim of the Prairie 
———, A White Bird Flying 
Allen and Lyman, Wonder Book of the 
Air 
Altscheler, Joseph A., Horsemen of the 
Plains 
, The Last of the Chiefs 
— , The Sword of Antietam 
American Boy, American Boy Sea 
Stortes 
———, American Boy S ports Stories 
Andrews, Mary R., Her Country 
Anonymous, The Log Cabin Lady 
Armer, Laura Adams, Waterless Moun- 
tain 
Atkinson, Eleanor, Greyfriars Bobby 
Austin, Jane Goodwin, Standish of 
Standish 
—, Betty Alden 
Bacheller, Irving, A Man for the Ages 
Bain and Miller, Bob Wakefield, Naval 
Aviator 
Baldwin, 
North 
Barbour, Ralph Henry, The Halfback 
———., For the Honor of the School 
Bass, Florence, Stories of Pioneer Life 
Bell, Archie, King Tut-Ankh-Amen 
Bennett, John, Barnaby Lee 
—, Masger Skylark 
Best, Herbert, Garram the Chief 
——, Garram the Hunter 


Arthur, Sou’wester Goes 


2 Adapted by Jordan, Berglund, and Washburne. 


Bianco, Margery, Winterbound 

Blackmore, Richard D., Lorna Doone? 

Boff, Charles, Boys’ Book of Flying 

Bok, Edward, A Dutch Boy Fifty Years 
After 

Booth, Harold H., Book of Modern 
Airplanes 

Boylston, Helen D., Sue Barton, Stu- 
dent Nurse 

Brier, Howard M., Skycrutser 

—— —, Waterfront Beat 

Brush, Christine C., 
Opera Cloak 

Buck, Frank, Bring ’Em Back Alive 

Bugbee, Emma, Peggy Covers the News 

———, Peggy Covers Washington 

Burnett, Frances H., Secret Garden 

Burns, Walter Noble, The Saga of Billy 
the Kid 

Burtis, Thomson, Haunted Airways 

Bush, Bertha E., A Prairie Rose 

Cannon, Cornelia James, Lazaro in the 
Pueblos 

Carnegie, Dale, Five Minute Biog- 
raphies 

Cather, Willa, The Song of the Lark 

—, My Antonia 

Choate and Curtis, Absolute Pitch 

Cody, William F., The Adventures of 
Buffalo Bill 

Cohen and Scarlet, Modern Pioneers 

Craddock, Charles Egbert, J the Ten- 
nessee Mountains 

Craig, John D., Danger Is My Busi- 
ness 

Crew, Helen Coale, Laughing Lad 

Curwood, James Oliver, Baree, Son of 
Kazan 

———, The Country Beyond 

, The Flaming Forest 


The Colonel’s 
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, The Plains of Abraham 
Custer, Elizabeth B., Boots and Saddles 
Davis, Richard Harding, Ransom’s 
Folly 
——.. Soldiers of Fortune 
———., Stories for Boys 
Dean, Graham M., Bob Gordon, Cub 
Reporter 
Defoe, Daniel, Robinson Crusoe 
Deming, Dorothy, Penny Marsh, Pub- 
lic Health Nurse 
Dillon, Mary, The Rose of Old St. Louis 
Dix, Beulah Marie, Blithe McBride 
———, Merrylips 
Dumas, Alexander, The Three Muske- 
teers 
Dwight, Allan, Drums in the Forest 
Eadie, Tom, J Like Diving 
Eastman, Charles A., Indian Boyhood 
Ellsberg, Edward, On the Bottom 
Erskine, Laurie York, Comrades of the 
Clouds 
Fargo, Lucile F., Marian-Martha 
Faunce, Hilda, Desert Wife 
Ferber, Edna, American Beauty 
———, Show Boat 
Ferris, Helen, Adventure Waits 
-, Challenge 
——, This Happened to Me 
Finger, Charles J., A Dog at His Heel 
Fisher, Dorothy Canfield, Understood 
Betsy 
Fleming, Waldo, The Lost Caravan 
———., The Pygmy’s Arrow 
Fox, John, Jr., The Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine 
Fraser, Chelsea, Heroes of the Sea 
Freeman, Mary E., The Shoulders of 
Allas 
French, Joseph Lewis, Aces of the Air 
Gaither, Frances, The Painted Arrow 
Gale, Elizabeth, Katrina Van Ost and 
the Silver Rose 
Gale, Zona, Friendship Village 
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Garland, Hamlin, The Captain of the 
Gray Horse Troop 

———, Main Travelled Roads 

Gollomb, Joseph, That Year at Lincoln 
High 

———., Tuning In at Lincoln High 

Greene, Homer, A Lincoln Conscript 

Grey, Katharine, Rolling Wheels 

Grey, Zane, Roping Lions in the Grand 
Canyon 

Haggard, S. Rider, King Solomon’s 
Mine 

Halliburton, Richard, Royal Road to 
Romance 

Hauck, Louise Platt, The Youngest 
Rider 

Hawes, Charles Boardman, The Dark 
Frigate 

Hess, Fjeril, Saddle and Bridle 

Hewes, Agnes Wentworth, Glory of the 
Seas 

Heygler, William, Steve Merril, Engi- 
neer 

Hough, Emerson, 7he Covered Wagon 
—, North of ’ 36? 

———-, 54-40 or Fight 

Hueston, Ethel, Prudence Says So 

———., Prudence of the Parsonage 

Isely, Elise DuBach, Sunbonnet Days 

Jackson, Helen Hunt, Ramona 

James, Will, Smoky 

, Sand 

———, Sun Up 

———, Young Cowboy 

James and James, The Courageous 
Heart 

Janvier, Thomas A., The A2tec Treas- 
ure House 

Jones, Idwal, Whistler’s Van 

Kantor, Mackinlay, The Voice of Bugle 
Anne 

Knight, Ruth Adams, A Friend in the 
Dark 

Kingsley, Charles, Westward Hol! 
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Knox, Rose B., Gray Caps 

Lane, Rose Wilder, Let the Hurricane 
Roar 

Lincoln, Joseph C., 
Daughter 

———, Cy Whittaker’s Place 

——., Shavings 

Lindbergh, Charles A., “We” 

London, Jack, Call of the Wild 

———., White Fang 

Lull, Margaret Young, Face West 

Lynn, Margaret, A Stepdaughter of the 
Prairie 

, The Land of Promise 

McCall, Sidney, Truth Dexter 

McCarter, Margaret Hill, The Price of 
the Prairie 

McNeely, Marian Hurd, Jumping-Off 
Place 

Malkus, Alida Sims, Caravans 

Mallette, Gertrude E., For Keeps 

Martin, George Madden, Emmy Lou 

Marryat, Captain, Masterman Ready 

Masefield, John, Jim Davis 

, Lost Endeavor 

-, Martin Hyde 

Means, Florence Crannell, Tangled 
Waters 

Meader, Stephen, Longshanks 

—, The Lumberjack 

———, Red Horse Hill 

Meese, Mildred Foulke, The Wagon to 
the Star 

Meigs, Cornelia, The Covered Bridge 

—, Clearing Weather 

———., Swift Rivers 

——., The Trade Wind 

Merrill and Daws, How To Be an Avi- 
ator 

Mikels, Rosa M. R., Short Stories for 
High Schools 

Mitchell, J. D., Amos Judd 


Cap’n Dan’s 
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Morrow, Honore Wilsie, Beyond the 
Blue Sierra 

, Forever Free 

, Let the King Beware 

Muir, John, Stickeen 

Moderon, Sandrus, Mitchell, Noyes 
(eds.), Six Great Stories 

Nason, Leonard H., Sergeant Eadie 

Nichols, Walter H., Cowboy Hugh 

Ostenso, Martha, Wild Geese 

Pease, Howard, Fog Horns 

————., Highroad to Adventure 

, Hurricane Weather 

Porter, Gene Stratton, Freckles 

, A Girl of the Limberlost 

, Michael O'Halloran 

Porter, Eleanor H., Just David 

Pyle, Howard, Story of King Arthur 
and His Knights 

, Men of Iron 

Raine, William Macleod, Colorado 

——, Man Size 

——, Roads of Doubt 

———, Wyoming 

Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan, The Year- 
ling 

Raymond, Margaret T., A Bend in the 
Road 

———., Linnet on the Threshold 

Reynolds, J. M., Bugles at Midnight 

Rice, Alice Hegan, Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch 

——., Lovey Mary 

Richmond, Grace S., Foursquare 

Rinehart, Mary Roberts, Tish 

——., More Tish 

———., When a Man Marries 

——, The Circular Staircase 

Rolt-Wheeler, Francis, The Boy with 
the U.S. Foresters 

Salten, Felix, Bambi 

Schmidt, Sarah Lindsay, New Land 

, Ranching on Eagle Eye 
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Scott, L. B. Dawn, Boy of the Pueblos 

Seton, Ernest Thompson, Trails of the 
Sand Hill Stag 

Sewell, Anna, Black Beauty 

Singmaster, Elsie, A Boy at Gettysburg 

———, You Make Your Own Luck 

——., Swords of Steel 

Skinner, Constance Lindsay, 
Man’s Luck 

Skidmore, Hubert, River Rising 

Snedeker, Caroline Dale, The Beckon- 
ing Road 

———.,, The Spartan 

Sprague, William C., The Boy Path- 
finder 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, Uncle Tom’s 

Cabin 

Sublette, C. M., The Scarlet Cockerel 

Swift, H. H., Railroad to Freedom 

Tarkington, Booth, Penrod 

———., Penrod and Sam 

~~ , Seventeen 

———., A Gentleman from Indiana 

Terhune, Albert Payson, Bruce 

, My Friend the Dog 

———, The Heart of a Dog 

——, Treve 

Thomas, Lowell, Raiders of the Deep 

Tomlinson, Everett T., The Campfire 
of Mad Anthony 

———,, Three Young Continentals 

——., Scouting with Daniel Boone 

———., Washington’s Young Aids 

Trowbridge, J. T., Cudjo’s Cave 


Red 
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Twain, Mark, Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn 

, Adventures of Tom Sawyer 

Verne, Jules, Mysterious Island 

Watkins, Shirley, Jane Lends a Hand 

Wasson, M., Miss Nancy Prentiss 

Weber, Leora Mattingly, Rocking 
Chair Ranch 

Webster, Jean, Dear Enemy 

Wells, H. G., War of the Worlds 

Wetmore and Gray, Last of the Great 
Scouts 

Widdemer, Margaret, Rhinestones 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas, The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol 

——., Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 

, The Story of Patsy 

, Polly Oliver’s Problem 

, Penelope’s Progress 

Winston, Robert A., Dive Bomber 

Winston, Owen, The Virginian 

White, Hervey, Snake Gold 

White, Stewart Edward, The Blazed 
Trail 

, Daniel Boone, 

Scout 

, The Long Rifle 

———., The Riverman 

———, The Silent Places 

———., The Gray Dawn 

Wright, Harold Bell, The Shepherd of 
the Hills 

Wyss, David, Swiss Family Robinson 














Wilderness 
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A RADIO PROJECT 


As soon as the class had assembled that Monday morning, Arthur’s 
hand was in theair. ‘‘I hearda radio program last night about English. It 
was a contest, and each contestant was to find errors in somebody’s 
speech. Some of the mistakes were just the same as the ones we’ve been 
correcting in here.”’ 

“T heard it too,’’ blurted Peter. 

“How interesting! Could you boys recognize and correct any of the 
errors?”’ asked the teacher. 

‘Sure; some of them.’’ 

Other students became interested as the boys told more about the pro- 
gram, and there followed a lively discussion of various quiz programs to 
which they regularly listened. 

‘“‘Why couldn’t our class work up a program like that?” asked Peter. 

“Do you think we could do it?” asked the teacher doubtfully. 

And of course they could! Plans were under way at once. The class 
was divided into committees according to the work each preferred to do. 
One person volunteered to be station and program announcer; another de- 
sired to be the quiz master; others wrote the script, which was to be in the 
nature of dramatic sketches; and another group, dramatically inclined, 
was eager to do the acting. Five people offered to be contestants. Writing 
and practicing the program were done in great secrecy in order that the 
contestants’ part be entirely extemporaneous. 

The class decided that we should advertise our own product, the high 
school itself, and the English classes in particular. Since English was our 
stock in trade, the quiz was to be about good English usage as we had been 
striving for it in our study. The dramatic sketches were written portray- 
ing young people in typical situations, and in all the conversations there 
were to be some violations of good usage. One skit was a conversation be- 
tween two high-school girls working in the ten-cent store on Saturday. In 
another two girls visited a football hero confined to the hospital because 
of injuries sustained in a recent game. The part of the contestants was to 
listen carefully and note the errors. The quiz master told whether the 
contestant was right or wrong and gave the correct forms. Finally, direct 
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questions involving spelling, enunciation, and vocabulary were worked 
out in varying degrees of difficulty. Each contestant was allowed to choose 
whether he would try one meriting for a reward an A, B, C, or D grade. 

To give the atmosphere of reality to the project, the services of the 
radio club were enlisted for the broadcast and another freshman class 
meeting at the same hour was invited to be our audience. 

Did anything other than the fun and excitement, of which there was an 
abundance, grow out of this project? I thought so. Writing the dramatic 
sketches in which they consciously tried to make errors that were not too 
evident and yet not too hard to find brought about a greater realization of 
the types of errors made in everyday speech. The students who listened to 
the broadcast as it was finally given over our sound system were especially 
critical of the voice quality and enunciation of the performers, and the 
result was a keener consciousness on the part of the whole class of the 
importance of these qualities in oral work. Working in co-operation with 
the school’s radio club, and together as a class, to secure excellence in the 
entire production gave social experiences undoubtedly as valuable as the 
language experiences we were seeking. Other written assignments, too, 
came as an interesting aftermath: the note of thanks to the radio club for 
their co-operation and the story of our project written for and published 
in the school newspaper. To the teacher the spontaneity of the pupils was 
a constant delight. Assignments developed among the students them- 
selves; it was one of the little girls in the class who stole the teacher’s 
“thunder” and was first to suggest that the news story should be written. 

PAULINE J. DRINKWATER 
BLoom Townsuip HicH ScHOOL 
Cuicaco HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 





SOME FALLACIES IN REMEDIAL READING 
PROGRAMS 


Little Johnny is coming to high school. He doesn’t know just why, 
and sometimes his teachers don’t know either. But he has spent eight 
years in the elementary and grammar schools and so is prepared to enter 
high school. Thus they come into high school, not knowing as yet what 
they want to be, or how to be it, and too often considering that high 
school is just another place to get out of as quickly as possible with as 
little work as possible. 

Not all our potential high-school pupils are Johnnies—but this Johnny 
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and many of his companions offer a baffling problem to the school, for he 
doesn’t reaad—in fact, some of them boast that they have never read a 
book. And for the most part our studies in high school depend upon 
reading ability. Astounded, chagrined, and at last truly concerned about 
the failures of the Johnnies in high school, we are beginning to study the 
problem seriously. Of course, before Johnny and his companions left 
grammar school, they were thoroughly tested. Johnny came out with a 
reading ability of about the third grade, a vocabulary ability extremely 
meager, and an intelligence quotient in the nineties. In handwork Johnny 
has shown a little interest, has even been able to make a small table with- 
out smashing his fingers. Fine! A vocational interest is discovered in 
Johnny. He isn’t fit for a college course, but the technical course will 
suit him nicely. Let’s send him there. (And alas for Johnny, the techni- 
cal course is a very difficult course, with plenty of mathematics and science 
to discourage this lad with little interest in academic affairs.) 

Now we are beginning in our secondary schools to adapt courses to 
these Johnnies, and here and there excellent progress has been made in 
changing the quality of the work and the aims of education to meet their 
needs; but change must be slow because we aren’t quite sure what is the 
trouble with Johnny, and even when we think we know, parents still 
want the traditional education for their children. So the school prepares 
a remedial program for Johnny. 

We are at present in a phase of development in this remedial program 
that is placing major emphasis on reading, and so, because we can’t make 
Johnny over entirely upon his entrance to high school, we decide to give 
him a remedial program in reading. Now I would certainly find no fault 
with improving the reading ability of our Johnnies, or of most of our other 
pupils, too, no matter how high their intelligence quotients or their read- 
ing scales. Too many of our pupils lack a vital interest in reading any- 
thing but the comics and the sport pages of the newspapers, others read 
too slowly and some too fast, while only a few find it possible to get well- 
organized information from what they read. Let us hope that while we 
concentrate on remedial reading for Johnny, we approach it as a problem 
with larger possibilities and thereby learn from it much that can be used 
by the elementary- and grammar-school teachers to develop a nation of 
better readers. So, while believing thoroughly in the necessity for reme- 
dial work in reading and for general improvement in the reading ability 
of most of our pupils, I would point out some fallacies that may creep 
into our work unless we are thoughtful about it. 

When Johnny arrives in the remedial class he is immediately tested, 
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quite necessarily, in vision, hearing, and speech. You see we have a feel- 
ing that Johnny’s poor reading, or lack of reading ability, is due to a 
visual defect and that just as soon as we give Johnny glasses he will be 
a reader, and that is our first fallacy. A few of the Johnnies do need 
glasses, but fitting them with these visual aids will not overcome the 
many years of dislike developed because reading has been unpleasant. 
Fitted with glasses, Johnny still remains in the group which doesn’t like 
reading. Also it is much more likely that Johnny’s physical defect, if he 
has one, is more fundamental than seeing. His problem is more likely due 
to meager mentality and a lack of that necessary constituent of success, 
élan vitale, which alas we schoolmasters have found no way of supply- 
ing. 

A second fallacy that we may fall into is to jump to the conclusion, 
when Johnny does poor work, that he has a reading disability. It has 
never struck me that the sports pages of newspapers were written in an 
English that was particularly inferior in style or vocabulary to the news 
on the front page. Yet this troublesome Johnny reads the former as 
quickly, and I fear sometimes more intelligently, than I do. But when 
it comes to the first page, his ability vanishes. That is certainly a prob- 
lem that the metronoscope will not solve. It is not a reading disability 
but an interest disability. 

A third mistake we are inclined to make is to assume that poor read- 
ing ability or lack of interest in reading is a corollary of low intelligence. 
Although low scores in intelligence tests parallel low reading tests, it 
doesn’t necessarily follow that the two are always together. Isn’t a great 
part of the intelligence-test material based on the ability to read and the 
rest on information one would normally get from reading? I think it 
probably true that the lack of interest in vicarious experiences gained by 
reading is at the root of failures in both types of tests, and that probably 
shows low intelligence; but the same lack of interest in vicarious experi- 
ences might be found in that type of mind which we identify with genius, 
an abnormal interest in one field of endeavor. Johnny might be a poten- 
tial genius, whom we can discourage by trying to fit him into too stereo- 
typed a remedial program. Let us be certain that Johnny’s treatment 
fits his intelligence. 

And, last, I am concerned lest we shall think that teaching Johnny 
to read the nice, new, appealing remedial readers will immediately make 
him a good student. Basically, we must change Johnny’s whole makeup, 
not teach him a single mental process and expect great results. What use 
to read if one immediately forgets what he has read, if one fails to use the 
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information gained by passing it on to others in conversation or by satis- 
fying the teacher’s desire for good answers, if one fails to organize and 
associate the ideas gained from reading, if one fails to find an individual 
satisfaction in reading? The remedial-reading program is only a part in 
restoring Johnny to a position of success. He needs to know how to use 
his reading ability. Perhaps, first, he needs to want the information to 
be so gained. 

Johnny is a problem! When we start him off on a remedial-reading 
program, we are taking a big step forward, but we must beware lest we 
make it a single stride, isolated from his other experiences. There are 
other steps that must be considered and developed. Thus two problems 
face us as educators: what are the fundamental difficulties in reading 
that our present methods of teaching have apparently failed to meet 
and what are the major difficulties that make Johnny uninterested in 
learning? 

Jessie W. BouTILLIER 
CENTRAL C. AND T. HicH ScHOOL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





HENRY ESMOND COMES TO LIFE! 


It seems a far cry from the year 1710 to that of 1940. In many respects 
the period covered by Thackeray’s novel, Henry Esmond, is more distant 
from our day than two hundred and thirty years. It is, indeed, a far cry 
from one of Mr. Spaulding’s football helmets to a periwig. Yet the teacher 
of English literature who finds Henry Esmond on the curriculum must 
interest his twentieth-century students in the life and times of two cen- 
turies ago. He must make a novel, which deals with the polite and effete 
society of the early eighteenth century, vitally interesting to a more 
prosaic, if not less romantic, class of boys and girls who prefer to learn 
the latest “‘jitterbug’’ gymnastic rather than to read of stately minuets, 
or who prefer to thrill over the most recent cinema’s cowboy hero than 
to contemplate the significance of the wayward emotions of a Beatrix 
whose milieu was two hundred years ago. 

Such was the problem we faced and, we think, solved satisfactorily in 
the junior class of the San Luis Obispo high school. We determined to 
make Henry Esmond live again. 

We first resorted to that great ally of the pedagogue, the public library, 
where we sought not technical tomes on the construction of the novel 
but rather unearthed the atmosphere of the period. We wanted to know 
not only something of the idiom of the day but also something of the 
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material things that were worn, handled, and used by the people of the 
early eighteenth century. To our great delight the material was copious. 
The antique magazines furnished us splendid illustrations of Queen Anne 
silver and furniture. Under the file of costume pictures clipped from many 
magazines and books the gorgeous raiment of the period (both masculine 
and feminine) passed in review before us like a resplendent modern fashion 
show. This would particularly amuse the boys, for the male was the more 
gloriously adorned. The files on architecture furnished us many examples 
of the palaces, churches, and town houses of the day. And then, too, 
there were excellent prints of stagecoaches and inns.’ There were also 
some colored plates and drawings of the military equipment and pictures 
of frigates that plied the seven seas for Queen Anne.? This would intrigue 
the military mind of a quarterback. 

We were fortunate, too, in having friends who possessed some actual 
pieces of silver of the Queen Anne period and were willing to lend them 
to us for classroom purposes. From the gramophone shops we were able 
to procure records of early eighteenth-century music. 

With this graphic material in hand we were ready to re-create the at- 
mosphere of the early eighteenth century in classroom No. 40. We as- 
signed to the several students personality parts to be played in this 
atmosphere. To Katharine we assigned the pleasant task of being milliner 
to the queen; Jack was a general of munitions and was to tell us of the 
ordnance under his command; Morey was the admiral of the fleet and 
was to act as guide as we inspected his men o’ war; Marilyn was our 
ceramist and explained the charm and quality of her china. For the sake 
of brevity we submit actual classroom assignments which were made 
as reports. 

A. Thackeray 
1. Life summary 
2. Thackeray and Punch 
a) Literary contributions 
b) Cartoons 
3. Thackeray and America 
4. Thackeray’s works 
B. Environment, the age of Queen Anne, 1702-14 
1. Architecture 
2. Furniture 
3. Taverns or inns 


t Miniature models would have been useful if obtainable. 


2 These pictures, mounted on mats, were displayed around the room by attaching 
them to the top of the blackboards. 
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15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 


C. The novel 
‘. 


3 These reports varied in the time consumed from five to thirty minutes. 
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. Coffee-houses 

. Transportation 

. Periodicals 

. An election: king dissolves parliament; two leaders, a Tory and a Whig, 


are candidates for parliament and are discovered arguing upon a plat- 
form in Castlewood village. (Debate in class) 


8. A milliner to Queen Anne 
9. A couturiére in eighteenth-century London 


A haberdasher in eighteenth-century London 

Queen Anne’s army 

a) A soldier’s life, armaments, and uniform 

b) The navy: men o’ war, smaller vessels, and merchantmen 


. A silversmith 
13. 
14. 


Pre-Wedgwoodian pottery 

Literary personalities of the period 

Brief summary of court life and harsh laws in the time of Louis XIV. 
(Huguenots in Esmond) 

Location of important towns, counties, and countries which are men- 
tioned in Esmond 

Sir Peter Lely and contemporary artists 

English gardens 

An eighteenth-century London tour showing outstanding places of inter- 
est mentioned in Esmond 

Music 


Special report on Thackeray’s English Humorists in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury 


. Henry Esmond’s place in English literature 

. Court customs in Esmond 

. Relationship of historical events to their appearance in Henry Esmond 
. Character sketches 

. The value of a historical novel 


Among the most interesting class periods were those in which the 
music of the age was brought to life. Here the phonograph made its con- 
tribution, and, as each record was played, a sketch was given of the life 
of the composer. We had pictures of the musical instruments used in the 
period and were thus better equipped to understand the various musical 
compositions. We were fortunate in having in the class a young lady 
with an exceptionally splendid voice who sang some of the songs of the 
period. Our music instructor, Mr. Herbert Dunlap, co-operated by giving 
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us piano selections of early eighteenth-century compositions and some 
Elizabethan tunes which were undoubtedly popular in Queen Anne’s day. 
We borrowed from another class a student who played the violin excel- 
lently. The class in rapt attention were thus transported on the wings of 
music to the stately parlors familiar to Henry Esmond.‘ 

The class, now imbued with the culture and refinement of the social 
aspects of the period, were not to neglect the political situations of the 
day with which the novel was replete. The students were divided into 
two political parties, the Whigs and the Tories. Two class members were 
chosen by each party to stand for election to parliament. The classroom, 
now turned into a political forum, heard the debates between the candi- 
dates on the merits of the Whigs and the Tories. 

Perhaps by now, dear reader, you are wondering if the class did not 
adjourn for a dish of tea. Undoubtedly you are wondering where in this 
scheme of things was there time to read, analyze, and comment upon the 
novel Henry Esmond. The novel was read outside of class in daily assign- 
ments of twenty to thirty pages. The class opened each day with a true- 
false or completion-type of test which occupied five minutes of each class 
meeting. A check was thus kept upon the reading of each student. The 
next ten minutes was devoted to discussion or questions upon the thread 
of the story thus far. Some time was allowed for vocabulary building. 
We now indicated certain passages in the assignment which were of es- 
pecial interest in literary style or in character delineation. These passages 
were read aloud and discussed. As the various reports were given by the 
students, passages in the novel dealing with the subject of the report 
were pointed out. From time to time, as the reading progressed, the 
technical construction of the novel was explained. When the novel was 
completed, we discussed it as a whole and were now able to look at it with 
perspective. An effort was made at this time to summarize the characteri- 
zations, to point the moral, and to show Thackeray’s technical skill in the 
construction of the novel and his harmonious blending of historical fact 
and fiction. 

By such a method as we have tried to describe, a novel which might be 
considered difficult and dull to the twentieth-century boy and girl was 
revitalized and, over a period of one month, Henry Esmond lived again. 


ALFRED Morris, JR. 


SENIOR H1IGH SCHOOL 
San Luts Osispo, CALIFORNIA 


4 The presentation of the report on music consumed two full periods. 
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C.B.S. ENGLISH? 


Outside the school window a radio was blaring loudly. Inside my stu- 
dents were laboriously writing paragraphs on subjects which, by all the 
books of pedagogy, should have been of interest to them. Now and then, 
as a student’s glance strayed to the window, a wrinkled young forehead 
would relax momentarily; then a wandering mind would return with a 
frown to the task at hand. 

“English with a frown’”—the words formed themselves ominously in 
my mind and refused to be forgotten, even after the class had completed 
the day’s tedious chore. 

Of course, I argued mentally, as I read the stilted paragraphs deposited 
on my desk by pessimistic students, that vociferous radio should be 
blamed for the disappointing results of the day’s writing period—and 


Next day my students embarked on a C.B.S. or ‘‘radioize” English 
course evolved the night before by a sleepless teacher. From the begin- 
ning the idea ‘‘clicked.”’ It was inaugurated with a discussion of the stu- 
dent’s favorite radio programs. Following comments on the program 
“Hobby Lobby,” the students individually and as a group began work on 
a hobby unit. For two weeks they gave “radio” talks on their individual 
hobbies, wrote clever and voluntary paragraphs explaining these hobbies, 
and planned and arranged a hobby display. 

During the course of the unit I was delighted and amazed at my in- 
creased understanding of my students. There was Al, the bashful boy, 
usually tongue-tied and timid, who displayed and eloquently discussed 
his baseball, autographed by famous sports stars whose careers he 
sketched with easy familiarity. There was Max, the class president, who, 
though I had never suspected it, had traveled in almost every state of the 
union. An illustrated map of his journeys, prepared on his own initiative, 
was his contribution to the display. A collection of Indian relics, accom- 
panied by an informative talk on Indian customs, came from Carl, the 
reserved, nervous boy who rarely joined in class discussions. A gallery of 
snapshots illustrating the right and the wrong way to develop a picture 
was contributed by Billy, whom I had never accused of having a serious 
thought. 

The growing display, which quickly outgrew desk space and had to be 
housed on the stage in the English room, soon included everything from 
imported wood carvings, toy guns of foreign manufacture, collections of 


* Chosen by students. 
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samples and match-holders, cartoons, post cards, knitted socks, skates, 
and tennis rackets to a stamp album, a homemade radio set, and a wish- 
bone necklace. 

Paragraphs concerning these collections or student-made specimens 
were no longer dull reading. I might raise an eyebrow when I read Peggy’s 
earnest account of her collection of samples, which included a bottle of 
“Italian Bomb,” but I was no longer worried. The class had its chuckles, 
too, particularly when Marilyn, who had darkly hinted that her hobby 
involved ‘‘fowl play,” exhibited a wishbone necklace. 

News of the display was soon circulated throughout the high school, 
and visitors came and lingered in the English room. The class members 
played host to these visiting students and strove with prodigious effort 
to accept with becoming modesty all compliments bestowed on their 
handiwork. When Max clipped from the local paper a reporter’s account 
of the display—an account referring to Max as ‘“‘the class traveler,’ he 
sought unsuccessfully to display the clipping with a proper degree of 
casualness. 

The success of the hobby unit—inspired by “Hobby Lobby’’—led to 
class capitalization on other popular radio programs. Facts concerning 
authors studied in literature units were more easily remembered when 
they were used in ““What’s My Name?” drills. Students delved willingly 
into authors’ lives—at first only to discover facts with which to *‘stump”’ 
their classmates, later because of an awakened interest in the authors 
themselves. For example, there was the fun-loving boy on the back row 
who, though he ‘‘didn’t give a hang for a lot of dead authors,” diligently 
thumbed his literature book in search of information with which thus to 
interrogate a vulnerable fellow-student: 

“T was born in Boston, January 19, 1809. My life was so tragic that I 
have been called the saddest and the strangest figure in American lit- 
erary history. What’s my name?” 

A week later the questioner was eagerly devouring a collection of 
Poe’s Tales and was himself the proud author of a gruesome masterpiece 
entitled ‘“The Plaque” and ending with the words, “I shook with spasms 
of fear and then, to my surprise, awoke to look into the blood-red face 
of a cold, tropical moon. A jaguar screamed and then all was still.” 

Poetry, which had been eyed with distrust by the masculine members 
of the class, became more acceptable when taught in a “‘poetry pilgrimage 
unit” patterned after the Ted Malone “Poetry Pilgrimage Program.” 
Grammar became more palatable when it was injected in the form of a 
“Good English Broadcast.’”’ Literature quizzes became more popular 
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when conducted as ‘‘Information, Please.” All these, and a host of other 
English activities inspired by the radio, have helped to vitalize my sopho- 
more English course. C.B.S. English has now replaced ‘‘English with a 
Frown,” and its merits are still being broadcast by my students—and 


their teacher. 
EpnA F. RUSSELL 


UNIVERSITY OF MissourI LABORATORY SCHOOL 
Co_umBIA, MIssourI 





A NEW METHOD OF TEACHING BIOGRAPHY 


In the teaching of biography, two contrasting methods present them- 
selves. On the one hand, we may select some one great biography as the 
“core” of our study and, after focusing our attention upon it for a given 
period of time and learning from this one what constitutes a biography, 
pass on to an extensive individualized reading program, Or we may use a 
more inductive approach, allowing the class free choice from the begin- 
ning and then, through class discussions, drawing conclusions in regard to 
biographies in general, as well as permitting a sharing of each pupil’s 
reading experiences. 

For several years the writer, in connection with the teaching of biogra- 
phy in sophomore English, has employed what might be termed a com- 
posite method. The ‘‘core” study is centered around not one, but six 
biographies. In our case these include ‘‘Up from Slavery,” by Booker T. 
Washington; ‘‘Count Luckner, the Sea Devil,’”’ by Lowell Thomas; ‘‘We,” 
by Charles A. Lindbergh; ‘““The Making of an American,” by Jacob Riis; 
““My Garden of Memory,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin; and ‘“The Story of 
My Life,” by Helen Keller. 

An adequate supply of each of these insures each pupil’s choosing the 
one to which he or she is attracted when the books are first presented and 
discussed. There follow several days devoted partly to supervised reading 
in class and partly to a discussion of each of these books dealing with the 
ancestry and background of each of the subjects, their early life and edu- 
cation, their careers, etc. In this way the pupils are led to compare their 
books with the others being read and to broaden their knowledge of biog- 
raphy in what seems to some of them a most efficient way—without fur- 
ther reading on their part. ‘Think of it! You read one book and learn 
about six!” 

Following this core study comes the usual extensive outside reading in 
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the field of biography, supplemented by oral reports and class discussion. 
When a pupil draws his biographies from the school library, we are careful 
that the books chosen do not require special background knowledge or 
that he is provided with the historical information needed in order that he 
may read these outside biographies with satisfaction. 

This method provides for individual differences in taste and interest 
through the greater number of biographies studied in class, without sacri- 
ficing that attention to detail which so often is lost in the extensive 
method of study. 

FRED A, BENNETT 
BERLIN CENTRAL SCHOOL 
BERLIN, NEW YORK 





A CLASS “WHO’S WHO” 


Why not our own “‘Who’s Who’’? These great men are interesting, but 
so are we. And so each student interviewed a classmate, and from his 
notes a brief biographical sketch was written. An editor was appointed 
who, with his assistants, made first corrections before the copy was given 
to me. After final corrections, the revised copies were typed by a commit- 
tee of commercial students. A candid camera fan in the class volunteered 
to take individual pictures of each student. This he did, printing the pic- 
tures himself; so each student had his picture pasted at the head of his 
“‘write-up”’ in ‘‘Who’s Who in the Senior Class.” The book was bound by 
some boys in the art department and was proudly placed in the library. 
As we have no yearbook in our school, this was of special interest to the 
students. 

MAXINE ALVERSON 
SELL-PERK HIGH SCHOOL 
SELLERSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 








CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Will you kindly tell me whether it is ever correct to use ‘‘loan’’ and ‘‘loaned”’ 
as verbs? Most textbooks give ‘‘lent”’ as the past tense and past participle of 
“Jend,” but others say that “loan” may be a verb if used in conversation or in 
business. If it is used in that manner, would it not be a colloquialism? 


A. E 


The Oxford English Dictionary records loan as a verb, with citations 
ranging from 1200 to 1901, but comments, “‘Now chiefly U.S.”’ Horwill, 
Modern American Usage, has several citations of loan used in this fashion, 
including one from the late Senator W. G. McAdoo, and concludes with 
the comment, ‘‘In America it is still a verb.’”’ Webster records loan as a 
verb without restrictive comment. 

From this evidence it appears that for American usage there is no 
justification for considering Joan as colloquial in spite of what the text- 
books say about it. 


Our eighth-grade English class has been discussing the plural of ‘“‘will- 
o’-the-wisp.’’ We have come to no definite conclusion. According to the rule 
of pluralizing compound nouns, it would seem that ‘‘wills-o’-the-wisp” would 
be correct. We have, however, found examples of “‘will-o’-the-wisps,”’ one 
being in the March issue of the Reader’s Digest. Which of these is the best 
usage? 


im & 2 


The Oxford English Dictionary has seven citations of the plural of 
will-o’-the-wisp, three of which place the plural inflection on wi//, and the 
remaining four attach the -s to wisp. The earliest instance of wills-o’-the- 
wisp is 1727, the latest is one from Thackeray, dated 1840. Wéill-o’-the 
wisps shows a range from 1679 (John Oldham) to 1879 (Huxley). Jesper- 
sen, Modern English Grammar (II, 33), has additional citations of will-o’- 
the-wis ps from Conan Doyle, H. G. Wells, and Holbrook Jackson, extend- 
ing into the present century, indicating that very likely this is at present 
the more common form. 

You are aware, of course, that there is no single or set practice for 
pluralizing compounds. It is true that in the type noun plus preposition 
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plus noun generally the first noun takes the plural inflection (maids of 
honor), but as Jespersen comments: ‘‘Here also we find some results of the 
tendency to treat such groups as inseparable units, taking -s finally.” 
Observe also the plural for such compounds as Jack o’ Lantern, slug a bed 
(where a represents earlier on) and Fourth of July. 


Will you please tell me whether it is better to say: ‘“‘He or I is to blame for 
Carl’s embarrassment,” or ‘‘He or I am to blame for Carl’s embarrassment’? 


R. A. 


The question you raise is answered as follows in Curme’s Syntax, p. 60: 


Where there are subjects of different persons connected by or or nor, most 
grammarians prescribe that the verb should agree with the nearest subject: 
“Either he or J am in the wrong.” . . . . “Neither we nor John is in the wrong.” 
In our ordinary English, however, this construction is not common, for most 
people desire to avoid the annoying necessity of making a choice between the 
two persons. Hence the most common usage now is to separate the sentence into 
two distinct propositions, each with a verb or one with a verb and one elliptical 
in form: “Either he is in the wrong or J am.”’... . In colloquial and popular 
speech many people, feeling this awkwardness, place the subjects together and 
employ a plural verb, which, though often incorrect, always avoids the clash of 
the different persons: ‘Either he or J are in the wrong.”’ After or, however, the 
plural occurs also in the literary language, for here it is logical, as often elsewhere 
after neither or neither-nor: “Neither Isabel nor J are timid people” (H. G. 
Wells, The New Machiavelli, p. 436). 


Which of these two sentences is better form and why: (1) He understood 
partly what was going on. (2) He partly understood what was going on. 


L. De H. 


The question you raise, of course, is the old one of adverb position, 
which is frequently troublesome with such words as only, nearly, scarcely, 
exactly, even, and ever. From a strictly logical point of view, there is very 
little choice between your two sentences because partly could not be mis- 
construed as a possible modifier of he, as is frequently true of only in 
sentences of this type. For this reason my preference would be for your 
second sentence, since the adverb does not then intrude between the verb 
and its object. The rhythm of your first sentence is unpleasant to my ear, 
but this is very likely a purely personal reaction, 

If I may be permitted a little more candor, I should say that I would 
write neither of the sentences. My own preference would be for a quali- 
fying phrase (in part or part of) rather than an adverb. 
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THE FALL MEETING IN ATLANTA 


President Robert C. Pooley and Second Vice-President Jeannette 
Maltby have practically completed the construction of the program for 
the Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, to be held in Atlanta, Georgia, November 20-22. The democrati- 
zation of the program of this huge convention, begun last year, is to be 
carried a step further. Not only will there be the numerous small-group 
conferences on Friday afternoon, but also the latter part of Friday morn- 
ing will be devoted to conferences with the speakers of the general sessions 
Thursday evening and Friday morning. Those speakers, with the general 
areas they discuss, will be: President Pooley, language; Thomas C. Pol- 
lack, of New York University, literature; Stella S. Center, of New York 
University, reading; Frederick Koch, of the University of North Carolina, 
composition; Andrew C. Weaver, of the University of Wisconsin, speech. 
The full program will appear in the October issue of the English Journal. 

Room reservations may be made now by addressing the National 
Council of Teachers of English Convention Headquarters, Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Atlanta, Georgia. Single rooms will be $3.00, $4.00, and $5.00; double 
rooms, $4.50, $5.50, and $6.50; twin-bedded rooms, $5.00, $6.00, and 
$7.00. 


Robert Lawson, the illustrator of Ferdinand the Bull, received in June 
the Caldecott Medal, awarded annually by the A.L.A. for ‘‘the most dis- 
tinguished American picture book for children.’’ His prize-winning vol- 
ume is They Were Strong and Good. 


Armstrong Sperry, who wrote Call It Courage, based upon a legend 
about a South Pacific island boy, also received an annual award from the 
A.L.A.—the John Newbery Medal for the most distinguished book for 
older children. 


The United States Office of Education has published a folder describing 
the extensive and varied activities which it sponsors in the interest of 
solidarity with Latin America: ‘“The Program of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
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tion for the Further Development of Understanding and Appreciation of 
the Other American Republics.” 


The third annual English Field Day was held on May 10, 1941, at the 
Peekskill (New York) High School. According to the plan announced by 
Richard K. Corbin, the initiator of the Field Day, in the May English 
Journal, contestants from many schools participated in the events, some 
of which were a humor round table, a drama tournament, ballad singing, 
debating, and round tables on vocabulary and motion pictures. 





THE PERIODICALS 


For two years the movement toward a unified program in the secondary 
schools has been accelerated by the work of the National Commission on 
Cooperative Curriculum Planning, which has enlisted delegates from 
many organizations of teachers in different subjects. In Educational 
Trends for March-April, John J. De Boer reviews the progress of this 
movement toward the elimination of departmental rivalries, toward the 
substitution of objectives such as social competence in family or commu- 
nity for subject-matter objectives, and toward acceptance among teachers 
of the responsibility to educate for citizenship. Today it appears more 
essential than ever to center the educational program in the needs and 
interests of youth; but today the hazards of achieving unity in the pro- 
gram are new and dangerous. The unified program may be easy for the 
group temporarily in power to dominate. We must, for example, protect 
such human values as the delights of play, literature, and music. We must 
build for a strong people by enriching the schools, not build simply for a 
strong defense by impoverishing the schools. We must protect the demo- 
cratic tradition—that of Jefferson and Lincoln—sustain the people’s de- 
sire to control their own government, save our youth from the militaristic 
spirit and intolerance, and encourage faith in the coming of a civilized 
world. 


“English and Speech—a Proposal,” by Francis Griffith and A. H. Lass 
in the April High Points, is a review of the history of speech training in 
New York City together with a number of recommendations for improve- 
ment. Until 1916, speech teaching meant one day a week in the English 
class devoted to elocution, under a special teacher. Then a director of 
speech improvement was appointed who fostered remedial procedures in 
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the elementary schools. His success led to the appointment of full-time 
elocution teachers in the high schools, who occasionally did some remedial 
work. The speech program grew until two semesters of high-school Eng- 
lish were given to speech, but this plan was unsatisfactory because it 
broke the continuity of the English work and because speech was indis- 
criminately taught to all students, regardless of their special needs. The 
plan now in operation, begun in 1939, restores the continuity of the Eng- 
lish classes and provides special courses in speech for gifted and for sub- 
standard children. In order to make this plan effective, the recommenda- 
tions call for a more scientific and better-organized method of selecting the 
substandard children, a more co-operative organization of the English 
and speech teachers, a more extensive clinical program, training of the 
English teachers in speech, and the establishment of separate speech de- 
partments in all schools. 


At Montclair, New Jersey, the public librarian, Margery C. Quigley, 
last winter conducted a series of five film forums (A.L.A. Bulletin, June). 
Pictures were shown in different parts of the city, particularly in Negro 
and Italian sections, with a chairman and a specialist to lead the discus- 
sions. One film was ‘‘The League of Nations.’’ The librarian attended 
each forum, answered questions, and prepared clippings and books to send 
out after the discussion. Besides the expense of time by the library staff, 
the cost of materials and rent totaled $101. It is recommended that others 
wishing to hold similar forums rent halls small enough to be filled, plan 
and announce the whole program in advance, and make free use of news- 
paper publicity. 


The reading habits of soldiers in the new United States Army have been 
surveyed by the Readability Laboratory of the American Association for 
Adult Education. Helen Dallas reports in ‘‘From Superman to Serious 
Reading” (School and Society, June 7) that the results are much the same 
as those among any other general group of adults: the pulps, adventure 
stories, and picture magazines comprise most of the reading, and few read 
nonfiction, which is described as “dull,” “‘highbrow,” and “repetitious.” 
Faced with these common responses to nonfiction, the Readability 
Laboratory had previously sponsored the writing and publishing of eleven 
simplified books (inexpensively published by Macmillan under the title 
“The Peoples Library’’) on health, social science, and science. The ABC 
of Economics by Mildred Adams is an example. To these books, 1,324 of 
1,558 readers questioned gave their approval. 
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The kind of reading done by one hundred and thirty-five pupils, twelve 
to sixteen years of age, over a three-month period together with some 
general suggestions for the guidance of adolescent reading is the subject 
of Ethel L. Cornell’s ‘‘The Voluntary Reading of High School Pupils,” 
A.L.A. Bulletin for May. All records were kept by librarians. The median 
number of books read was thirteen, of which the largest division was adult 
fiction, the second biography, and the smallest vocational books. A tem- 
porary decline in amount of reading was apparent for the busy fourteenth 
and fifteenth years, but in general, among pupils of better than average 
I.Q’s., the more interests the more books read. The facts that pupils from 
foreign-speaking homes read the most vocational books and that in gen- 
eral there was little relation between vocational interest and reading sug- 
gest that teachers may be more effective at this point of guidance. A 
majority of the books were selected by browsing. The Citadel, Rebecca. 
Sue Barton, Visiting Nurse, and The Yearling were the most frequently 
read titles. Among reasons for disliking books, 47 per cent pertained to 
style. 


“Spelling Disability Correlates, I: Factors Probably Causal in Spell- 
ing Disability,” by George Spache, psychologist, is published in the April 
Journal of Educational Research. Mr. Spache’s method is to summarize 
a large number of research publications under the headings: ‘‘I. Physical 
Factors,” including vision, hearing, motor co-ordination, and speech; “II. 
Intellectual and Temperamental Factors”’; “III. Subject Matter Achieve- 
ment’’; and “‘IV. Miscellaneous,” including home background and educa- 
tional history. A bibliography of 148 titles on spelling disability con- 
cludes the article. 


The May Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English 
contains helpful articles of general interest on developing leisure reading, 
the analysis of reading ability, and reading newspapers. 


Mental hygiene is the subject of the June number of Education. Sepa- 
rate articles explain the health, the disorders, the hazards, the clinical] 
treatment, and the training of personality. 


A student of international trends in education, I. L. Kandel, explains 
“The Fantasia of Current Education” in the summer number of the 
American Scholar. The point of view which dominates at the moment 
among American educators is expressed by the theory taken from the re- 
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port of a conference on elementary education that teachers must now be 
oriented in economic theory, but that we cannot wait to educate them; 
teachers, children, and specialists must all learn the new principles to- 
gether. Fifteen-year-olds are asked to consider what they would do if ap- 
pointed economic dictators of the United States. Thinking and the dis- 
covery of knowledge are to be regarded as creative acts which satisfy the 
urge to self-expression, not as essential processes in learning traditional 
subject matter. The general tendency to remove the content of our school 
subjects is suggested, furthermore, by the figure cited in a recent report 
that 150,000 high-school teachers were giving instruction in subjects they 
had never studied. Educational salvation, however, will not come either 
by discarding content as traditional or by substituting the new as best. 
And successful education demands that teachers become masters of what 
they teach. 


In a utilitarian culture poetry is the kind of education which is not for 
use. We are now, however, in a time that demands belief. To resist the 
machines of fright, honesty is not enough, nor the a, 8, c, d of logic; we 
must develop our strength with imagination—the attitude of poetry. It 
is essential, writes Muriel Rukeyser in Poetry for July, that we avoid 
weakness and formalism before censorship and disguise are imposed upon 
us; it is necessary that we communicate “‘the usable truth,’’—whatever 
possibility of life there is in our tradition. If we can keep our meanings 
alive, their communication itself may mean discovery. 


A valuable bibliography of American poetry from 1930 to 1940 is 
printed in the summer Accent. The list of books is restricted to those 
published in the United States and divided according to year of publica- 
tion. American poets come first in each division, either by volumes of 
new poems or by collected editions; other features include selected an- 
thologies, American criticism and biography, and British writing pub- 
lished in America. References to important reviews are printed under the 
titles of the volumes to which they apply. Prices and publishers accom- 
pany each title. At the end, the alphabetical Index contains the names of 
approximately one hundred and fifty American poets. The remarkable 
increase in poetic activity as the decade progressed shows that talk of a 
‘poetry renaissance”’ in the late 1930’s is not groundless. 


Written over many years, Remembrance of Things Past by Marcel 
Proust is a story which defines the attitudes of a lifetime toward the shift- 
ing pictures of French aristocracy in its period of collapse. Edwin Berry 
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Burgum’s “Into the Night,’’ Accent for summer, is an explanation of 
Proust’s characters and situations as symbols of decadence. As a boy, 
Proust could take a walk along Swann’s way, which passed the luxuriant 
estate of a wealthy bourgeois, or he could choose the way of the aristo- 
cratic Guermantes, which passed an aloof and mysterious chateau, cen- 
turies old. Members of Proust’s family scorned Swann’s way, because the 
bourgeois Swann strove for a higher place than he merited. For them, 
only the Guermantes could exemplify the social ideal. For Proust, how- 
ever, as he grew older and realized the weakness of the surviving Guer- 
mantes, Swann represented the hope of a new aristocracy, to be built on 
bourgeois enterprise and vitality. But Swann after being accepted in aris- 
tocratic circles only frittered away his talents, and the aging Proust was 
to be disillusioned even more bitterly. The rapacious Verdurins buy their 
way eventually into the aristocracy and are rewarded for their pains by 
the marriage of a daughter to a homosexual Baron de Charlus, who sym- 
bolizes the negation of value and the return to social chaos. Proust had 
the one social ideal only, the aristocratic. Writing was to him a protection 
against flux and dissillusionment, even though his subject matter was the 
social collapse and his personal bitterness. The ending of his book there- 
fore exhausted him, but for us he created an objective history of the aris- 
tocratic ideal in France as it degenerated before the rise of fascism. 


The “Canadian Number” of Poetry, published in April, contains an 
essay by E. K. Brown on the historical development of poetry in Canada. 
The first of two flowerings occurred between 1880 and 1914, the time of 
Bliss Carmen. Canadian poetry was then generally in the Romantic tra- 
dition of subject matter and sentiment, for example, in its abundance of 
nature lyrics and in its melodiousness in form. Since the first World War, 
the development of Canadian poetry resembles that of England or the 
United States; it is indebted to Hopkins and Eliot; it is learned and satiri- 
cal; and it is richer, more inclusive or realistic, in character delineation 
than the earlier poetry. 


Four issues of a new magazine of poetry entitled Furioso have been 
published, including the first number which appeared in the summer of 
1939. In their selection of poems, the editors, James J. Angleton and 
E. Reed Whittemore, have kept their standards high. The printing and 
the cover design are unusually attractive. Since publication dates are ir- 
regular, subscriptions are sold by number of issues, $1.00 for four. The 
address is 1456 Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


To provide guidance in school library service a joint committee of the 
N.E.A. and the A.L.A. has issued a pamphlet based upon a study of li- 
brary work in representative communities. The co-operative organization 
and use of all library resources in the community is the theme. Send for 
Schools and Public Libraries, National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. Single copies are $0.25. 


School Costs and State Expenditures, 1930-1939, a detailed report with 
statistics and graphs, is the Research Bulletin of the N.E.A. for May, 
1941. Single copies, $0.25. 


Lists of recent books for children of different ages are published by the 
Secondary Education Board, Milton, Massachusetts. Write for the Senior 
Booklist, for Grades X—-XII, The Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books, for 
Grades VI-IX, and the Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books, for Grades VI- 
VIII. Thirty cents each. 


A mimeographed list of several hundred films and phonograph records 
which may be rented or purchased is obtainable from the Harvard Film 
Service, Biological Laboratories, Harvard University, Cambridge. 


Film News, published monthly by the American Film Center, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, at $1.00 a year, contains reviews and 
advertisements of documentary and educational motion pictures. 


Latin America: Books for Young Readers is the title of the Booklist for 
April, 1941. Books are classified by countries and briefly described. Send 
twenty-five cents to the American Library Association, 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. 


English: A Handbook for Teachers in Elementary Schools, presenting an 
abundance of material for English activities in Grades I-VI, accurately 
classified, and many descriptions of teaching practices are available in a 
recent University of the State of New York bulletin, the University Press, 
Albany. 


The Secondary Education Board (Milton, Mass.) publishes the Boys’ 
Own List of Favorite Books (Grades VI-[X) at 20 cents, Girls’ Own List of 
Favorite Books (Grades VI-VIII) at 15 cents, and booklists of current 
publications at 16 cents for the junior years, 18 cents for the senior 
years. 
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NATIONAL BEST SELLERS' 
(July) 


FICTION 


. This above All, by Eric Knight. Harper. 

. Random Harvest, by James Hilton. Little, Brown. 

. The Keys of the Kingdom, by A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown. 

. The Captain from Connecticut, by C. S. Forester. Little, Brown. 
. They Came to a River, by Allis McKay. Macmillan. 

). Mr. and Mrs. Cugat, by Isabel Scott Horick. Houghton Mifflin. 
. Captain Paul, by Commander Edward Ellsberg. Dodd, Mead. 
8. 


H. M. Pulham, Esquire, by John P. Marquand. Little, Brown. 
Above Suspicion, by Helen MacInnes. Little, Brown. 
Restless Are the Sails, by Evelyn Eaton. Harper. 


NONFICTION 


. Berlin Diary, by William L. Shirer. Knopf. 
. The White Cliffs, by Alice Duer Miller. Coward-McCann. 


You Can't Do Business with Hitler, by Douglas Miller. Little, Brown. 


. The Time Is Now! by Pierre van Paassen. Dial. 

. I Have Loved England, by Alice Duer Miller. Putnam. 

. Blood, Sweat and Tears, by Winston S. Churchill. Putnam. 
. Out of the Night, by Jan Valtin. Alliance. 

. Exit Laughing, by Irvin S. Cobb. Bobbs- Merrill. 

. Amazon Throne, by Bertita Harding. Bobbs-Merrill. 

. Lanterns on the Levee, by William A. Percy. Knopf. 


* Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of one hundred bookstores. 
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USING LANGUAGE SKILLS 


This book' strikes a happy medium among English texts. The author 
abides by the instrumental grammar teachings of An Experience Curricu- 
lum in English and at the same time presents grammatical materials in 
such a manner as to satisfy the mechanistically-minded administrator. 

Habit, skill, and power are perhaps the words best used to describe the 
basic plan of the six-book ‘‘Growth in Using English’’ series, of which Using 
Language Skills is the fourth book. This volume stresses the mastery of the 
fundamental skills of oral and written communication. A constant, per- 
sonal challenge to the student to communicate is never relaxed. In the 
lesson materials and in their arrangement and in the photographic and 
simple line illustrations, there is to be found this challenge: ‘“Communi- 
cate! Tell me! Show me! Write me! I dare you to communicate!’’ The 
student’s answering of this challenge is itself a continuous experience in 
skills. 

Meeting the maturing child where he is—a human being seeking matu- 
rity—this book sincerely attempts to help the student make certain social 
adjustments that will assure him a more pleasant life. In this connection 
it may be pointed out that in answering the challenge of a typical lesson— 
that of ‘‘Making a Date’”’ (chap. ii, ‘‘Following Social Customs Intelligent- 
ly’’)—there is required the individual’s conscious purpose to achieve a 
skill he realizes is worth his effort. His attention is called to the need of 
new powers, new skills. Chapter v, ‘Building Vocabulary through Word 
Study,” is unusual in its social application. 

Attempting an ordered development in the skills and powers of compre- 
ension and expression, this text begins and ends with a social basis. So- 
cial relations and customs are emphasized through the attention to those 
skills that are most called for in life, the ability to think clearly and to say 
accurately on paper or aloud what the student means to say. The 230- 
page section dealing with grammatical principles is easily adaptable to the 
requirements of many varied courses that could be built on this text. 


*Lucy H. Chapman, Using Language Skills. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1940. Pp. 488. List, $1.16. This is Book IV of the six-book “Growth in Using 
English” series by Ruth H. Leuscher, Lucy H. Chapman. and Mrs. Luella B. Cook. 
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Especial praise must be given the book for its adaptability to the needs 
of the formalist in grammar and to the progressive teacher’s conceptions 
of the function of English in life; its conversational presentation of subject 
matter; its use of illustrative, simple line cartoons and drawings; its use of 
special photographic effects. Chapter ii, ‘‘Following Social Customs In- 
telligently,’’ and chapter v, ‘Building Vocabulary through Word Study,” 
are true salesmen of English skills. 

This challenging textbook, well bound and reasonably priced, deserves 


and will receive favorable attention. 
James HocKER MASON 
ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE 
JONESBORO, ARKANSAS 





SHORT STORIES AS YOU LIKE THEM 


A mother jaguar bravely fighting an army of wild pigs; a boy mysteri- 
ously vanishing in the depths of Tom Sawyer’s cave and still more mys- 
teriously reappearing; the witty victim of a clumsy dancing partner clever- 
ly speaking her mind—to herself; a football hero, who had never had a 
date, triumphantly escorting a beauty queen to the football banquet; an 
eccentric New England widow hilariously outwitting her enemies; a young 
boy unhesitatingly sacrificing—as he believes—his life to save his sister; a 
child’s clear insight resolving a family crisis; a poor Judean shepherd 
courageously enduring the ridicule of his associates to follow what he 
thought was his duty—these are only a few of the thirty interest-compell- 
ing stories that Wood and Husband have brought together in Short Stories 
as You Like Them. 

Each story expresses an intense experience within the emotional and 
intellectual maturity of high-school boys and girls and, with one excep- 
tion, appeals to desirable attitudes and choices. To share such experiences, 
frequently humorous, sometimes pathetic or even tragic, but always in- 
teresting, is to become kinder, more sympathetic, and more tolerant. 

In this collection the authors have presented a new literary type—the 
shorter short story. Each story, though averaging less than two thousand 
words, has literary value. The poetic tone in Frances Frost’s ‘“The Heart 
Being Perished”’; the verbal magic in Hall Driggs’ ‘‘Cant-Hook Man”’ and 
Maureen Daly’s ‘‘Sixteen; and the musical rhythm in Heywood Broun’s 
‘“‘A Shepherd’’—to mention only a few—are satisfying evidence of artistic 

* William R. Wood and John D. Husband, Short Stories as You Like Them. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940. 
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qualities. Equally important are the stories of such well-known writers as 
Zona Gale, Booth Tarkington, William Ross Benét, Josephine Johnson, 
and Dana Burnet. 

Of especial significance are the suggestions for discussion. By brief con- 
versational comments and a few thought-provoking questions they help 
the reader to find similar experiences in his own life, to realize his own 
better nature and to express his ideas in an effective way. 

These stories selected for their social and literary value and edited to 
increase appreciation and enjoyment are from the viewpoint of both pupil 
and teacher truly stories as you like them. 

CAROLINE L. ZIEGLER 


EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


It seems to me that in reviewing the three readers called Quest, Ven- 
tures, and Rewards in your May issue, Miss Georgia E. Miller has by in- 
complete quotation attributed goals to the editors that they do not claim 
to reach. 

She says: ‘“‘The Preface promises much: ‘Inclusion of classic as well as 
contemporary material ....the old and the new.... prose and verse 
.... Narrative and dramatic..... ”” She then goes on to criticize unfa- 
vorably the comparatively small space given to classic material and to 
narrative poetry. 

What is actually said is this, and you will see that Miss Miller’s dots 
do not represent a number of important omissions and the phrasing has 
been changed: ‘‘The variety of the subject matter includes some classic 
material as well as much that is contemporaneous. .... Here are the old 
and the new, prose and verse, the humorous and the serious, short and 
long, narrative and dramatic selections, rural and urban situations, voca- 
tional and leisure interests, travel and sport, scientific and historical 
material. The only criterion has been: Will it attract young people?”’ 

In many recent readers, as you know, only contemporaneous material 
is given; and usually the selections are all in prose and nondramatic. A 
variety, as promised, is given in the readers reviewed. It is in the later 
years of the secondary school, after all, that most courses of study provide 
for traditional material. 

I believe the reviewer failed also to comprehend the purpose of the 
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pictorial material. All of us today are becoming more and more picture- 
minded. Some children are almost exclusively so. Taking them where 
they are, instead of where perhaps they ought to be, these readers provide 
many examples of what Miss Miller kindly calls “superb” and “‘superla- 
tive” photography, as well as reproductions of drawings, each set accom- 
panied by pretty full captions, often by questions. The pictures and the 
text lure the young reader on to more reading of text, as experience with 
these readers in many hundreds of schools has already amply proved. The 
pictures are included not merely to beautify the volumes; they are a sound 


pedagogical device, I am confident. 
Max J. HERZBERG 
WEEQUAHIC HIGH SCHOOL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.} 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Keys of the Kingdom. By A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

The author of Hatter’s Castle and The Citadel has written another equally fine novel. 
(Sentimental?) It is the story of Francis Chisholm, a Scots priest, an individualist, 
and an idealist who believed that love for his fellow-man, tolerance, and humility con- 
stituted religion. Fame, fortune, and recognition came to others, while Father Chisholm, 
worthy of rich rewards, went his hard, self-sacrificing, cheerful way, conscious of dis- 
appointments. We feel with the young man who came to scoff, “‘O Lord, let me learn 
something from this old man.” 


The Last Frontier. By Howard Fast. Duell, Sloan. $2.50. 

Again a frontier novel views with new honesty the past and present treatment of 
the Indians. Many readers are unconscious of the fact that the Indian is yet an impor- 
tant social factor and will soon hold the balance of power in several states. While the 
plot concerns the flight of the Cheyennes from Wyoming to Montana, the incompetence 
and blundering of military and Indian agents, the author is chiefly concerned with his 
character—the impact upon frontiersmen and the future influence of the Indian. 


Manhold. By Phyllis Bentley. Macmillan. $2.50. 

A fine psychological study, which, Miss Bentley says, ‘‘completes, at least for the 
present, the series of studies of Yorkshire history in fiction form’’—the years 1720-1805. 
The House of Manhold is a symbol of the avarice which brings tragedy through the gen- 
erations. Characteristic of the author’s previous books are the dominant themes of in- 
heritance and hope for the future through enlightenment. 
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The Captain from Connecticut. By C. S. Forester. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

The author of Captain Horatio Hornblower has written another sea story—time, 
1812; hero, an American. Good reading but less carefully plotted and written than his 
former success. 


Shelter. By Jane Nicholson. Viking. $2.50. 

A novel sent by clipper from England. People who should know consider it the best 
book yet printed about Londoners under bombing, their reactions to hardships and 
suffering, the meannesses and the brotherhood, the stiffening patriotism. 


Nine Mile Swamp. By Harriet McDougal Daniels. Penn. $2.50. 

A novel of old New York State in pre—Civil War days and of the outlaw Loomis gang. 
The Loomises were horse thieves and counterfeiters, well organized and with wide con- 
nections. They were not, says the author, who grew up familiar with their legends, a 
low-lived, ill-bred gang but a big, kindly, friendly family with some social and politica] 
standing. They operated a fine farm and concealed their horses in a supposedly im- 
penetrable swamp. 


All of Their Lives. By Myron Brinig. Farrar. $2.75. 

A story of two schoolgirls, their emotional antagonism, and what life did to them as 
they grew older. The time is about 1900, the locale the Middle West. Many readers 
turn to such a colorful, dramatic novel as a release from social treatises and history. 


The Neutral Ground. By Frank O. Hough. Lippincott. $2.75. 

Again we have a novel based upon the American Revolution: the Tory point of view, 
the loyalists, the farmers and villagers, many of whom would have chosen to be neutral, 
the persecutions, unscrupulous profiteering (to which we are becoming accustomed in 
all our war stories), the arrogance of British officers and regulars. 


The Skies of Europe. By Frederick Prokosch. Harper. $2.50. 


Through the capitals of Europe wandered a young journalist, making friends every- 
where and conscious of the darkening skies in a world soon to be threatened by Nazis. 
He is moved by the spiritual struggles of people tossed aside by life, the tragedy of up- 
rooted and bewildered youth and old age. A story of transition, of a social order not yet 
accepted or understood. 


The Poetry of Flight. Edited by Selden Rodman. Duell, Sloan. $2.00. 


From Shakespeare to Anne Morrow Lindbergh and Antoine de Saint Exupéry, 
Rodman has chosen and organized selections to express man’s desire to fly and the emo- 
tions of the flier—for pleasure and profit in peace, for destruction in war. A choice book. 


Familiar Faces. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. Farrar. $2.50. 


Eleven short, well-written stories of remarkable variety. 


Reveille in Washington, 1860-1865. By Margaret Leech. Harper. $2.75. 


The author has definitely sought to be nonpartisan. Very vividly she has re-created 
the life in the nation’s capital during the Civil War. Many disclosures are shocking, 
not only those which at the time seemed of great importance but those lesser events 
which in time proved to have had a serious influence as a part of the great drama. This 
picture of political America during a great war is significant, amusing, and appalling. 
Perhaps the author saw a parallelism. 
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Northwest Gateway. By Archie Binns. Doubleday. $3.00. 


This story of the birth and growth of Seattle is exceedingly well written and of in- 
terest to readers who seek to know and understand the growth of the frontier. 


Eskimoland Speaks. By W. B. Van Valin. Caxton. $3.50. 


Eskimoland lies at the tip of northernmost Alaska, buried in ice except for a short 
summer. The author lived there for years as head of an exploration party, leader of an 
archeological project. He discovered and excavated a prehistoric village and placed 
many antiquities in our national museum. These vivid glimpses of the land and life 
are enlivened by many photographs. The book is handmade, the binding attractive, 
and print and paper exceptionally good. 


No Life for a Lady. By Agnes Morley Cleaveland. Houghton. $3.00. 

This “‘Life in America Prize’’ book is the story of an old timer who grew up in the 
New Mexico country of which she writes. Her father was a construction engineer of the 
Santa Fe and her mother a cultured woman, but to a certain extent the children went 
native. She writes with dignity a humorous, nostalgic, authentic story of an era long 
since vanished. 


Two Survived. By Guy Pearce Jones. Random House. $2.00. 

One of the most incredible and harrowing tales of the sea ever written is this story 
of two men, nineteen and twenty-one, who drifted in an eighteen-foot jolly boat for 
seventy days. They were seamen on a British freighter sunk by a German raider last 
August off the coast of Africa. 


Say, Is This the U.S.A.? By Erskine Caldwell and Margaret Bourke-White. 
Duell, Sloan. $3.75. 
This significant picture-and-story book by two creative artists meets a growing de- 
mand made by readers who feel a wide interest in and appreciation of the wealth of color, 
tradition, and beauty to be found in their own country. Caldwell says: ‘‘We started 


on a 10,000 mile trip to find out what Americans are doing these days... . for the 
most part they are finding greater fulfillment in their own individual lives... . than 
keeping up with the Joneses... . . They are concerned about a roof over their heads, 


their children’s preparation for life, and the future of America.” 


Sodom by the Sea: An A ffectionate History of Coney Island. By Oliver Pilat and 
Jo Ransom. Doubleday. $3.00. 


Sunday visitors are estimated at 1,250,000. Written by two newspapermen who have 
given much study to the past and present of this national institution. Very American 
and very interesting; a cause for meditation. 


The Coast of Maine. By Samuel Chamberlain. Hastings House. $2.00. 


This attractive little book contains a collection of beautiful photographs of villages, 
farmhouses, fishing shacks, and typical Maine scenes. Pleasant, instructive, and a joy 
to own. 


I Was a Nazi Flier. By Gottfried Leske. Dial. $2.50. 


The diary of a German flight sergeant now interned in Canada. (It was smuggled 
into this country and is believed to be authentic.) It makes disturbing reading because 
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it reveals hate as the youth’s only emotion; his utter subordination, his ignorance and 
stupidity, as we judge him—and he is one of so many. 
You Can’t Do Business with Hitler. By Douglas Miller. Little, Brown. $1.50. 

Miller, commercial attaché of our embassy in Berlin, was one of the few diplomats 
for whom Ambassador Dodd had respect. He has spent fifteen years in Germany and 
believes that we must not let Hitler organize Europe against us. The outlook for the 
United States in case of a German victory is bleak. It is at least important for readers 
to get the viewpoint of a man who has had excellent opportunity to judge Hitler and 
the German people, who believes that the Nazis can be beaten. Miller’s wife is a Ger- 
man. 

Berlin Diary. By William L. Shirer. Knopf. $3.00. 

Shirer, an American newsman stationed in Germany from 1934 through 1940, is 
probably unbiased and certainly thoroughly informed. The book opens with an ac- 
count of the events leading up to the war, and the rest of it is largely devoted to ac- 
tivities behind the German lines and to the Nazi point of view. Personal impressions of 
Hitler abound. Shirer is convinced that there will be no democratic way of life if Hitler 
wins. 

What “Mein Kampf” Means to America, By Francis Hackett. Reynal-Hitch- 
cock. $2.00. 

Readers with too little time or inclination to read the whole of Hitler’s lengthy 
treatise will find Mr. Hackett’s review and interpretation most revealing. The clear 
statements of Hitler’s plan for race domination, his contempt for democracy, his clever 
use of propaganda, and his intent of world-domination are appalling. 

The New Testament in Basic English. By a Group of Semantic Scholars and 

Bible Scholars. Dutton. $2.00. 

This simplified translation, in less than a thousand words of basic English, can be 
understood by everybody. “‘It is intended for anyone from whom the rich and musical 
speech of the Authorized Version sometimes conceals, by its very familiarity, the real, 
basic meaning of the text.” 

The American Drama, 1930-1940. By Joseph Mersand. Modern Chapbooks. 
$2.00. 

An interesting and unpretentious study of the reasons for the success or failure of 
plays produced during the last decade. Part I contains essays on the dramatists Kauf- 
man, Rice, Clare Boothe, and Odets. Part II is made up of chapters on biographical 
plays, dramas of social significance, plays written by women, and plays which repre- 
sent ‘‘The Rediscovery of the Imagination.” 


FOR THE TEACHER 
Audio-visual Material for Junior and Senior High School Reading. By Katherine 
E. Wheeling and Jane Anderson Hilson. Wilson. $1.25. 


A description of post cards, pictures available in magazines or galleries, phonograph 
records, motion pictures, and other materials on more than seventy authors read by 
high-school students. Information on sources and costs. 
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Language Arts: General English. (“Missouri at Work on the Public School 
Series, Secondary School Series,” Bull. 3A.) Published by Lloyd W. King, 
state superintendent of schools. 

A course of study for Grades IX, X, and XI containing essays on the different kinds 
of English activities, much illustrative material usually in the form of unit plans, and 
bibliographies. Sections on remedial reading, radio, and motion picture. 


Education for Family Life: Nineteenth Yearbook. American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. $2.00. 
Begins with an evaluation of the family in terms of individual and social needs, con- 

tinues with an analysis of the family in a changing civilization, and leads up to recom- 

mendations for changes in the curriculum which will encourage co-operation of the 
school and the home. Appendix A is a critical bibliography of materials useful in educa- 
tion for family life. 


A High School Reading Program. (‘Maryland School Bulletin,” Vol. XXII, 
No. 3.) Maryland State Department of Education. $0.35. 
Description of reading ability among high-school students and analysis of their prob- 
lems; the organization of a high-school reading program; procedures and materials for 
developmental and remedial reading. 


AA, Teacher of English Teachers. Selections from the Writings of Allan Abbott 
with Editorial Notes by Franklin T. Baker and Others. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

A tribute to Professor Abbott which vividly expresses the charm, sensitivity, and skill 
of this influential leader in the teaching of English. The longer pieces reprinted in the 
volume are “The Imaginative Element in Poetry” and ‘The Intellectual Content of 
Poetry.” Satirical favorites such as ‘‘A Fish-centered School’’ and rhymes from ‘‘Goose 
Up to Date” make up the last section. 


Present Tense. 3 vols. Edited by Sharon Brown. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 


An anthology for college composition classes (of general interest, however) divided 
into three parts: First Person Singular—childhood, youth, courtship, and homemaking; 
The Arts of Living—education, adventure, the fine arts, and humor; and Portrait of a 
W orld—Americanism, science, war, and politics. The selections include poetry, drama, 
story, and essay, imaginatively written and enjoyable. The tone is firmly, quietly assur- 
ing, and the writing selected is distinguished rather by literary merit than by exposition 
of the specific, immediate issues. Each volume is attractively bound in flexible cloth. 


The American Reader. Edited by Claude M. Simpson and Allan Nevins. Heath. 
$2.50. 

Selections grouped mainly by literary types which portray American scenes and ex- 
press American attitudes. Writings from the major authors are plentiful, as are also 
interpretations of American life by recent journalists, essayists, and historians. The 
last piece is Wallace Stegner’s Remembering Laughter, the realistic novelette of an Iowa 
farm. 
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Mr. Shakespeare of the Globe. By Frayne Williams. Dutton. $5.00. 

A miscellany of monographs on Shakespeare, his time, the stage history of his plays, 
and Shakespearean criticism. Written fluently and attractively printed, this is a good 
bedside book on Shakespeare, either for the general reader or for the student. 


Magazines for High Schools: An Evaluation of a Hundred Titles. By Laura Kath- 
erine Martin. Wilson. $1.75. 

For the use of teachers and school librarians, this book contains a summary of cur- 
rent magazine appraisals, a classification and description of magazines according to sub- 
ject matter, and individual appraisals of recommended magazines. There is a bibliog- 
raphy on the selection and use of periodicals in the classroom. 


A Differentiated Course of Study. Rev. ed., 1941. Compiled by the Committee 
on English in the Secondary Schools of the Inland Empire Council of Teach- 
ers of English. 

This new mimeographed course of study in English embodies some of the best cur- 
rent thinking about secondary-school instruction in the various areas of English. Adap- 
tation to individual differences, utilization of pupil interests, formulation of objectives 
in terms of pupil needs, and modern methods of evaluation are principles determining 
the organization and the selection of the materials. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Language for Living: Second Book. By Gertrud M. Addison and Blanche L. 

Garrison. Scribner’s. $1.48. 

A language textbook in which the emphasis falls throughout upon formal techniques: 
grammar, punctuation, pronunciation, sentence construction, outlining, and more. 
Chapters on the motion pictures and the radio. The book provides an abundance of 
material but will not help one who seeks guidance in progressive teaching. 


English for Junior Americans. By Charles Swain Thomas, Myra Adeline Paine, 
and Nelle Glover Ensweiler. Longmans, Green. Book I, $1.08; Book II, 
$1.12. 

The presentation is admirably clear, often informal, and occasionally lively. There 
are many apt quotations, games, photographs, and drawings. The authors stress the 
essential techniques of speaking and writing (grammar, vocabulary, use of the voice), 
in the second book turning attention to longer and more varied exercises in communi- 
cation. 


The American Tradition. Edited by Louis B. Wright and H. T. Swedenberg, Jr. 

Crofts. $2.00. 

A heterogeneous collection of essays, documents, factual articles, and stories on 
American scenes, traits, personalities, and traditions. Standard passages from the great 
American leaders—Patrick Henry, Jefferson, and Lincoln—together with selections 
from Emerson, Mark Twain, Bret Harte, William Allen White, Walter Lippmann, and 
many others. 
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Footlight Fun. By Sally Coulter. Silver Burdett. $2.36. 

Four plays for children of Grades VI-X, written by a teacher of dramatics. Direc- 
tions for lighting and constructing the set accompany each play, and the author has 
included abundant suggestions for stage business. The subjects are treated whimsically: 
doings on Olympus, Christmas reindeer, and the story of Aladdin presented in the Chi- 
nese manner. 


A Book of Legends. By Jeremy Ingalls. Harcourt, Brace. $1.20. 

Fifteen tales written in a pleasant, crisp style for junior high school pupils. Two- 
thirds of them fall below the fifth-grade level of reading difficulty as checked by the 
Gray-Leary formula. Among the legendary figures in the book are Odysseus, Gautama, 
Cuchulain, Deirdre, Roland, and the knights who searched for the Holy Grail. 


Adventures in Literature, Grade VII: Challenge To Grow, and Grade VIII: Chal- 
lenge To Explore. By Luella B. Cook, Walter Loban, George W. Norvell, and 
William A. McCall. Harcourt, Brace. $1.56 each. 

Two volumes in the new series which replaces Hidden Treasures in Literature. The 
material in each anthology is largely a fresh selection for English classes, varied in type 
and tone and grouped under the broad topics: self-development, the community, the 
American nation, and the world of science and nature. Brief captions for units and in- 
troductions for the individual selections are designed to arouse interest in the kind of 
satisfaction to be found in each. There are suggestions for study and related activities. 
Photographic illustrations. 


In the Best of Humor. Edited by Merrill L. Howe and John Ruskin Howe. Globe. 


A varied selection of episodes and characters: Wouter Van Twiller, Parson Adams, 
and the Wellers; Addison, Steele, Mark Twain, and O. Henry. Large print. 


The Jingle Book for Speech Improvement and Speech Correction. By Alice L. 

Wood. With drawings by Marion Downer. Dutton. $1.25. 

Play exercises for speech improvement and speech correction; good as preliminary 
work for choric speaking. The jingles provide drills for all English sounds and many 
important sound combinations. There is an essay on the technique of speech correction, 
but technical training is not prerequisite to using the book. Fanciful and humorous 
drawings. 

Landscapes. Edited by Ruth Dawson Samson and Sara Compher Klippert. 

Harper. $1.80. 

An anthology for high-school students made up of selections which have been ap- 
proved by high-school students. Among the subjects are adventure, humor, animals, 
puzzles, folk songs, the radio, and the movies. Light in content and lively in manner. 





THE GRAMMAR as taught 
FOUNDATION “a 


Po atte English Activities 


ENGLISH HATFIELD, LEWIS, and OTHERS 


Aursovcx this series sparkles with life and inter- 
est, is closely interwoven with the daily experiences of 
the pupil, opens new, far-reaching horizons, and is in- 
spiring in its character-building it also teaches all the 
grammar that can and should be taught in Grades 


Three to Twelve inclusive. 


Clear instruction is repeatedly provided in the correct 
use of capitalization, punctuation, verbs, nouns, pro- 
nouns, prepositions, adverbs, modifiers, conjunctions, 
all the kinds and parts of sentences, simple, compound, 
and complex; all the phrases and clauses. It also deals 
with double negatives; troublesome words; common 
errors; and drill on irregular verbs. Throughout the 
series the pupil is taught to apply the grammar he learns 
to what he writes and says. He sees that it is not some- 


thing to be shut up ina book but used in his everyday life. 
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